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FOREWORD 


The urgent need for scientists, technologists, doctors and administrators in 
developing countries has resulted in a rapid expansion in both the number and 
size of universities and other institutions of higher education. Coincident with 
this, and in the light of this need, changes are also occurring in the qualitative 
nature of higher education. The ultimate goal is rapid social and economic 
progress, and universities are expected to produce the specialists who will 
guide a country towards its attainment. In the daily life of the university, 
the library plays a major role. Needless to say, its organization must also be 
geared to present and future needs and be oriented to the demands of the 
modern world’s students, teachers and research workers. 

In September 1962, in co-operation with the Government of Argentina, 
Unesco organized a Regional Seminar on the Development of University Lib- 
raries in Latin America at Mendoza (Argentina). Among the participants 
were not only distinguished university librarians from Latin American coun- 
tries, but also university administrators and professors. The seminar surveyed 
the needs of university libraries in the light of the present and future develop- 
ment of higher education in the Latin American region. One of the points that 
emerged from this seminar was the need for a greater understanding of the 
science of librarianship and of library problems by university administrators 
and teachers as well as high government officials. With this understanding it 
was felt that university librarians could expect greater support Sor the future 
development of their establishments. 

Mr. Morris A. Gelfand, a distinguished university librarian, was commis- 
sioned by Unesco to write a book containing sufficient technical information 
to provide guidance in the establishment of a library for a small university, 
but at the same time suitable as informative background for government 
and university administrators and university teachers responsible for the 
future development of the library. It is hoped that this volume, the fourteenth 
in the series Unesco Library Manuals and the product of Mr. Gelfand’s 
considerable experience as a university librarian and as a Unesco field expert 
in developing countries, will contribute to a better understanding of university 
librarianship among all those to whom it is addressed. 

The author is responsible for the presentation of the factual information 
contained in this volume; any opinions expressed are his own and not 
sarily those of the Organization. о 
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INTRODUCTION 


Most of the existing manuals of librarianship are written for the 
use of librarians. This one differs in being addressed not only to 
librarians, but also to faculties, university administrators and gov- 
ernment officials, to enhance their understanding of library 
problems, and in recognition of their interests in and responsibility 
for university library development. While it is intended particu- 
larly to assist in the organization and operation of relatively small 
university libraries in the ‘developing countries’ it may possibly be 
of interest in highly developed countries by suggesting avenues of 
further co-operation and assistance in library development. 

The decision to address this work to a wider audience is based on 
several assumptions which can be summarized as follows: an accel- 
erated rate of economic growth is a common objective of develop- 
ing countries; to achieve it they need to concentrate on producing 
and improving additional human resources for use on all levels of 
governmental and non-governmental activity. Universities have a 
major role in this process. Their ability to produce useful graduates 
depends not only on well-trained faculties and appropriately selec- 
ted students but also on providing, for all members of the university 
community, direct access to the recorded knowledge which society 
has accumulated through centuries of experience. The library is the 
best university agency for collecting and organizing knowledge for 
effective use, and for providing the services and physical facilities to 
encourage it. Its effectiveness will be magnified ifit is part ofa natio- 
nal or regional network of libraries and related information services. 

The assumption that development of human resources is a major 
function of and justification for university and library development 
should not be interpreted to imply that universities have no other 
important roles which libraries should support. The true university 
also exists to conserve, interpret and advance knowledge. In some 
countries it will and should have additional functions. But the over- 
riding need of more and better human resources is, alone, sufficientl 
powerful to justify strong universities and strong libraries, | 
м ane е m ы 

> ptions, highly inadequate in the devel- 
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oping countries. High-level policy makers, whose decisions directly 
affect university development, may find this book helpful in suggest- 
ing how they can improve their universities by removing the obsta- 
cles which prevent or reduce necessary development of library 
resources and services. In short, this book is designed to serve the 
national self-interest as well as the teaching and research interests 
of the university community. 


OBSTACLES TO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


not remove these and similar ob- 
officials of universities generally 
to a degree, it is also 
move these, as well as 


f money is the chief obstacle; that 
ancial resources is not always the 
isque 8 а » nor should it be in view of the pos- 
sibilities ofimprovi ituti and of the assistance that 

dividual countries, inter- 


national Institutions, It isa ve 
Я г] 
Principal objecti of this book to pro 


Th i 8 У 
dns at dd i d functional lines according to the 
of the libra ine i 
and, бойгёуенНу е ie: ту determine its nature or form 


irements, The opening chapters will 
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thus deal with the role of the library, the importance of defining its 
mission and the roles of the governing authorities who control its 
operations. Succeeding chapters will then describe library organiz- 
ation and staffing; the selection and acquisition of library collec- 
tions, and their organization for effective use. The remaining 
chapters will deal with a variety of services that can be offered to 
students and faculty to assist and encourage them in utilizing the 
library for education and research, building requirements, financial 
and administrative problems, desirable co-operative activities, and 
evaluation and interpretation of library services. 

The main emphasis will be on applying the principles and tech- 
niques of librarianship to the particular problems of university 
librarianship which are encountered in countries which have poor 
and unorganized library resources. Mechanized forms of informa- 
tion retrieval and related technological developments will be men- 
tioned only in terms of their future potential, as it is believed that 
present needs of university libraries can, with some exceptions, best 
be met with traditional library services. 

It is assumed that the university librarian and his principal aides 
will have had adequate professional training, and that they will 
therefore be familiar with library terminology and practice. This 
does not hold, of course, for the laymen to whom this book is also 
directed. Consequently, no attempt will be made to present detailed 
procedures, such as those required in the actual work of cataloguing, 
but the important activities will be described and the principles and 
methods that are applicable to their performance will be considered. 

The term ‘university library’ is used here to represent a library 
which is an integral part of an institution of higher education—a 
college, faculty or university—admission to which requires comple- 
tion of secondary school education, in which teaching and research 
are conducted in one or more of the arts and sciences, and which 
has the power to confer degrees, diplomas or certificates. ‘Main 
library’ will be used to represent the central or principal university 
library; departmental, faculty, institute, college and school libraries 
will usually be designated as such, under the general heading of univ- 
ersity libraries. ‘University librarian’ will be the term used to desig- 
nate the chief or director of the main university library and its units, 

A wide variety of sources have been consulted in the preparation 
of this book. These are too numerous to mention here individually, 
but full identification of sources cited is given anda list ofadditional 
references is appended. The writer is profoundly grateful to the 
authors and publishers of the works he has consulted and cited. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made of the helpful services of 
Mr. Joseph Groesbeck, Deputy Director of the Dag Hammarskjold 
Library, and Dr. Arthur Gagliotti, Director of th 


н | е Unesco Liaison 
Office, United Nations, New York, and of their respective staffs 
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CHAPTER I 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 
AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The emergence of many new nations and the urgent need to im- 
prove economic, social and cultural conditions in them as well as 
in old but developing countries have produced a pressing need for 
new institutions of higher education and for the improvement of 
existing ones. The implications of these needs in terms of prog- 
ramme, staffing and financing have been discussed widely in 
recent years. 
Universities represent major investments in the development of 
human resources. As such, whether the 
controlled, they are presumed to be 
governments. To be effective, 
is believed that universities 5 


rsity. Where universities are recognized as the 
power and consequently, as sub- 
cement of the economic and so- 


Among the factors which characterize higher education in a 
country are the following: the degree to which university functions 
are related to national needs, the types of institutions (i.e., liberal 
arts colleges, technical and scientific institutes, professional schools, 
etc.) the country supports, the standards of admission and gradua- 
tion, the quality of the faculties, the quality of teaching and 
research in the universities, and the nature of library resources, 
services, facilities and staffs. Other factors which have an impor- 
tant bearing on the character of higher education are: the extent 
to which qualified students can be accommodated; the degree of 
control, if any, which is exercised by the government and the repu- 
tation outside the country of the degrees, diplomas and certificates 
that are awarded by the nation’s higher educational institutions. 

The traditional role of universities is expanding in some devel- 
oping nations. The role of higher education is stated as follows in 
the report of the Conference on the Development of Higher Edu- 
cation in Africa: 

‘In addition to its traditional functions and obligations to teach 
and to advance knowledge through research, the role of higher 
education in the social, cultural and economic development of 
Africa must be: 

1. To maintain adherence and loyalty to world academic stand- 
ards; 

2. To ensure the unification of Africa; 

3. To encourage elucidation of and appreciation for African cul- 
ture and heritagé and to dispel misconceptions of Africa, 
through research and teaching of African studies; 

4. To develop completely the human resources for meeting man- 
power needs; 

5. To train the *whole man" for nation building; 

6. То evolve over the years a truly African pattern of higher learn- 
ing dedicated to Africa and its people yet promoting a bond of 
kinship to the larger human society.’ [1]! 

An expansion of the university’s traditional role is reflected in 

the sentiments expressed by Mr. Jose Y. Tuazon, Under-Secretary 

of Education, Republic of the Philippines, at the Conference of 

Heads of Universities, at the University of Karachi in 1961. These 

sentiments are summarized, as follows, under the heading ‘Social 

Responsibilities of Asian Universities’: 

"There is general acceptance that the university of today cannot 
be an isolated institution—not an island inaccessible from the 
main. If itis to be of maximum service, it must be truly an integral 
and functioning part of the society which maintains it. It must, as 
of old, acquire knowledge and enrich knowledge for the use and 
benefit of the people. . . . If they are to be sensitive and true to the 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the notes at the end of the chapter. 
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ideals of our day and age, the universities of Asia in particular must 
serve as dynamic instruments for social reconstruction, for the devel- 
opment of truly Asian political systems, for the elevation of stand- 
ards of living, for the survival and advancement of the people that 
they serve. Just as they should maintain their interest in the source 
and synthesis of all knowledge, they should likewise remain closely 
identified with, and sensitively cognizant of, the varied and chang- 


ing problems of modern society on national, regional and interna- 
tional levels.’ [2] 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


The need for more and better higher education facilities had exist- 
ed for many years prior to the achievement of independence by for- 
mer territories and colonies. The United Kingdom recognized this 
need, in what were then its overseas territories, by the appointment 
in 1943 of the Asquith Commission, officially known as the Commis- 
sion on Higher Education in the Colonies. Its report in 1945 recom- 
mended a broad programme of university development under 
which ‘the British universities, with financial help from the British 
Government, were to foster the evolution of universities in the ter- 
ritories, helping the institutions there existing, and creating others 
where none existed. The impulse to development was to come from 
Great Britain, and the task, thou 


gh officially approved and finan- 
ced, was to be Promoted by the British universities. This plan was 
approved by the government. . > [3] 


In the book quoted above the author gives an illuminating ac- 
count of problems and accomplis 


c hments of the university develop- 
Pe programme which the commission's recommendations set in 
motion. 


on with the Government of Argentina, the 


seminar was held at Mendoza (Argentina) from 24 September to 
5 October 1962. The importance of the library in relation to the 
university was stressed by the members of the seminar when they 
‘declared their profound conviction that: (a) the level of a country’s 
development depends largely on the level of its higher education 
system; (b) the standard of higher education depends largely on the 
performance of universities; and (c) universities will be as good as 
their libraries’ [5]. 

The seminar programme covered a wide range of subjects begin- 
ning with a fundamental discussion of trends and changing objec- 
tives in higher education in Latin America. This was followed by a 
consideration of university library functions in the light of these 
objectives and the probable development of higher education in 
Latin America in the coming decade. The major significance of the 
seminar resides in the comprehensive analysis and evaluation of the 
resources, services, facilities and practices of Latin American univer- 
sity libraries, and of the obstacles which must be removed before 
these libraries will be able to support the massive programme of 
university development which is contemplated. 

The problems of university development in Latin America differ 
from those of many newly developing countries in some major res- 
pects. The new countries, in all too many instances, must create 
universities and libraries where there were none. Establishing and 
building new library collections and providing buildings and staff 
are likely to be regarded as the paramount problems under the cir- 
cumstances. Latin American university libraries require—as all 
libraries do—a steady flow of new library materials, and in many 
instances new buildings and additional staff. Many, however, espec- 
ially in some of the old universities, have rich resources. But these 
may be scattered among the various faculties and are often quite 
inaccessible. Latin American university librarians have therefore 
stressed the need for better co-ordination and more co-operation in 
the use of library resources. 

In Latin America the problems of university library develop- 
ment, as well as those of general university development, tend to be 
more subtle and difficult in nature than those of new States, as they 
deal with situations in which faculty attitudes and teaching meth- 
ods, long-established practices and traditions, legal problems and 
the physical location of university buildings require consideration 
in some degree. Nevertheless, there is wide agreement among uni- 
versity and government officials, as well as librarians, that these 
problems must be faced and solved. 

A major contribution towards the identification and solution of 
the problems of university development in Africa which has impor- 
tant implications for library development was made by the Confer- 
ence on Development of Higher Education in Africa (Tananarive 
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(Malagasy Republic), 3 to 12 September 1962). Its conclusions and 
recommendations are set forth in the planforthe developmentofedu- 
cation in Africa, 1961-80. This outlines the role of higher education 
in Africa, its planning, staffing and financing, the choice and adap- 
tation of the curriculum, and the roles of inter-African and interna- 
tional co-operation. Particular reference is made throughout the 
plan to the needs of the nations of Middle Africa but the principles 
that are expressed or implied and the general approach to the prob- 
lems of university development have wide application [6]. 

The plan might well serve as the basis for a plan of library devel- 
opment for it stresses full utilization of educational resources at 
national and regional levels, the importance of planning in accord- 
ance with sharply defined objectives, the necessity of co-ordination 
and the values of co-operation. Libraries, in this context, could be 
established and developed from the outset not only as the principal 
information centres of their universities but as branches of nation- 
wide and international information networks. 


FACTORS AFFECTING UNIVERSITY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


University libraries should be 
has been assumed b 
the specific * 


atic ; ns in the nation and region, and the local char- 
acteristics of higher education, these include: (a) number and type 
of specialized research institutions; (b) the state of library services 


in the nation; (c) conditions in particular universities; and (d) the 
status of librarianship. 


GROWTH OF SPECIAL RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


Due 5 AH 


Y 

described by the words ЕРТЕ. сао Bb Faeroe 
head, we shall find observation and theory, and under the second, 
experiment and application.’ [7] Universities are the traditional 
centres of pure science—of knowledge in terms of observation and 
theory. They are increasingly becoming involved, however, in 
experiment and application with a view to furthering economic 
and social development. The role of government is to encourage 
and support planned and co-ordinated development of scientific 
research, recognizing the fundamental relationship between pure 
and applied science; that of the university is to conduct appropriate 
programmes of training and research, and to maintain close liaison 
with other higher educational and research institutions. 

There has been a significant growth of research institutes in the 
developing countries. A recent report to the United Nations Econo- 
mic and Social Council indicates the existence of 45 industrial 
research institutes in 36 countries; 29 productivity and manage- 
ment development centres in 28 countries; and 209 national scien- 
tific development organizations in 65 different countries [8]. 

Research institutes within or outside universities need scientific 
information materials and services. The magnitude of this need is 
reflected in the statistics of scientific publication. Approximately 
100,000 scientific journals and periodicals were being published in 
1960, according to Auger [9]. 

But journals and periodicals alone will not meet the needs of re- 
search centres. There should also be a steady flow of unpublished 
reports—of which thousands are produced annually in research 
institutes around the world—of important books, of abstracts, 
translations and of all other types of information materials whose 
availability will give the researcher access to existing knowledge 
on his subject and enable him to avoid unnecessary duplication. 
As the volume of information production is so great, even the largest 
libraries of Western countries can no longer hope to achieve com- 
pleteness on a comprehensive basis but must resort to various forms 
of co-operative acquisition in association with other institutions. It 
is even more important for university and other research libraries 
in developing countries to work together in this respect. 

University and government support of library development on 
local, national and regional levels is essential. Without such sup- 
port librarians who are otherwise fully capable of doing so, cannot 
plan, build and co-ordinate research library resources and services. 


STATE OF LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE NATION 


Whether the university library has limited or broad responsibilities, 
its development will be _influenced by the following conditions 


which characterize the state of library services in the country: the 
existence of other university libraries in the country or region; the 
prevalence and quality of school, public and special libraries; 
the existence of a national library or of a national library system; 
the presence of documentation and bibliographical centres; the 
financial support of library services; the restrictions on imports 
and currency; the extent of co-operation and co-ordination among 
libraries; the availability of trained librarians; the availability of 
training for librarianship; the status of librarians in the country 
and in the university; and the strength and quality of the profes- 
sional library associations. 

In countries where library development has been adequately 
supported it is usually found that the status of librarians as profes- 
sionals has steadily improved, that library training facilities exist, 
that professional library associations have useful and respected 
roles, and that librarianship has contributed heavily to economic, 
social, cultural and scientific advancement, In such countries new 
university libraries have access to th 
the resources, both material and 
and of librarianship in general. 
out admirably in these respects, 


€ accumulated experience and 
personal, of the existing libraries 
The Scandinavian countries stand 


CONDITIONS IN PARTICULAR UNIVERSITIES 


In addition to being generall 
institution it serves, the libr. 
trative and scholarly atmo: 
tors include the organizatio 
faculties, their teaching met! 


y affected by the major purposes of the 
ary may be influenced by the adminis- 
sphere of the university, Pertinent fac- 
n, authority and physical location of the 

hods and interests in research and public- 
ation, the size and character of the student body, the extent of 
the curriculum, the locus of. control of university affairs, the sources 
of funds, the financial support of the library, the authority and 
status of the university librarian and his staff and the development 
plans of the university. 


The conditions which are enumerated above, should be consid- 
ered, appraised 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP IN 
GENERAL 


Although libraries and librarianship have ancient origins, modern 
librarianship did not emerge as a professional discipline until the 
nineteenth century. By the beginning of the twentieth century, lib- 
rarianship had established strong roots as a new profession. It had: 
identified and organized a body of principles and practices, estab- 
lished professional associations, produced substantial publications, 
provided for training and defined its mission. The twentieth cent- 
ury would witness further advances in library technology and in the 
training of librarians, the growth of specialization, the spread of 
co-operative activities on national and international levels, increas- 
ing appreciation of the vital importance of libraries as centres of 
information and education, and rising respect for the qualifica- 
tions and services of librarians. 

Since the end of the Second World War, library technology has 
advanced swiftly. Significant progress has been made in designing 
functional library buildings, in the organization of co-operative 
and centralized purchasing and cataloguing, in the use of machine 
techniques, and in documentation services including abstracting, 
indexing and translating. But these advances cannot be utilized for 
the benefit of the university and the nation unless the obstacles to 
effective library organization which now exist in greater or lesser 
degree, are removed. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The role of the library can be defined within the framework of the 


university’s mission and a library development programme can be 
undertaken accordingly. 


THE LIBRARY PROGRAMME 


Whether designed for the Purposes of initial library developmentina 
new university or for the improvement of. Services in an existing one, 


improvement) programme should 
т the foundations of effective service: a statement of 
vice a competent staff with authority as well 
as responsibility for developing library services, a plan of organiza- 
tion and administration and adequate financial and administrative 
Support; secondly, for the physical facilities, library resources and 
services which will be required; thirdly, for continuous maintenance 

y opn operation and Co-ordination of library 
Services within the university and with libraries and other informa- 
tion agencies outside. Finally, it should Provide for periodic evalua- 


rvice to ensure that the library is fulfilling its mission 


but as а dynamic instrument of education. It should feed the intel- 
lect of the student, encourage the researches of the faculty, and in- 
vite all who enter its house to partake fully of its intellectual and 
cultural fare. In this context library use becomes a method of teach- 
ing, taking its place beside the time-honoured lecture and the discus- 
sion group. The librarian serves as a teacher—guiding the student 
in the ways of investigation and research—and the library actively 
serves the teaching and research needs of the faculty. 

This point of view has many implications: the library collections 
need to support not only every course in the curriculum and every 
research project of the faculty, but they must also extend beyond 
these to include a good representation of major subjects that are not 
in the curriculum and strong holdings of general and specialized 
bibliographies; the collections must be organized to permit easy 
access to their contents; borrowing privileges should be free and 
generous; students and faculty should be informed about library 
resources and services; the library should conduct programmes of 
instruction in library use; the library building should be designed to 
facilitate these functions; the professional staff, together with its 
faculty colleagues should co-operate and collaborate in every pos- 
sible way to achieve the aims of the university. Above all, a comp- 
etent staff will be required to give permanent direction and vitality 
to this educational enterprise. 


Faculty-library relationships. There should be conscious co-operation 
between the faculty and the library to promote effective indepen- 
dent use of the library by students. In such a relationship, the faculty 
and the library staff each have individual functions. 

Good teaching supplies the student with the basic motivation to 
make effective use of the library. Regardless of the method—whether 
it be lecture, class discussion, laboratory demonstration, tutorial 
conference—the end result should be students whose minds have 
been challenged, whose curiosity and critical faculties have been 
aroused, and whose innate desire to learn has been encouraged. 
Such students will quickly find their way to the library. To them it 
will be an intellectual necessity. 

The teacher may find the library an extraordinarily helpful source 
of assistance in his teaching and research. He will, therefore, want 
to acquaint himself thoroughly with its resources and services. He 
may be encouraged to give his students assignments which will 
involve their use of the library. He may want to invite a library 
staff member to his lecture room to discuss bibliographical tools 
which may be of use to the students. He may find it profitable to 
consult the librarian about providing special materials for his 
teaching or research. The relationships between the faculty and the 
library may be very fruitful indeed, if they are reciprocal. 
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The librarian can play his part effectively by making himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the curriculum and the individual 
interests and teaching assignments of faculty members. He should 
keep the faculty well informed about new acquisitions. He should 
assist students in their use of the library by providing appropriate 
reference and bibliographical services, and make special provisions 
for accommodating advanced students and researchers. If circum- 
stances permit, he may prepare special bibliographies in collabora- 
tion with the faculty, for student use and offer bibliographic serv- 
ices to the faculty in connexion with their research or writing. 

A library handbook for the faculty is a desirable device for in- 
forming them about the library and encouraging their support and 
co-operation. It may include descriptions of: library resources, with 
special emphasis on collections of unusual significance; library serv- 
ices, including interlibrary loans, photocopying, indexing, ab- 
stracting, instruction in the use of the library, preparation of special 
reading lists; library facilities, including representations of floor 
plans, mention of seminar rooms and special research facilities for 
the faculty; agreements and working arrangements among the lib- 
raries within and outside the university; rules, regulations and 
privileges; book selection and acquisition policies and methods; and 
such additional topics as may have special pertinence. The faculty 
library handbook will not require frequent revision. It should be 
printed in an edition large enough to supply copies to every mem- 


ber of the existing faculty, part-time as well as full-time, and to new 
faculty members for about five years. 


Instructional services of the library. All too many students all over the 
world in highly developed, as well as less developed countries enter 
the university with a rather limited notion of the universe of books. 
Like his colleagues in the lecture hall, the librarian has an obliga- 
Чоп to assist in the intellectual development of the student. He may 
meet it in a direct and personal way by offering instructional and 
informational assistance commonly called ‘reference service’. This 
can be supplemented by the more formal means of instruction in 
the use of the library and a student library handbook. 

Such instruction may take the form of: orientation tours for 
groups of new students; introductory lectures on basic tools, such 
as library catalogues, periodical indexes and reference books; ad- 
vanced lectures and demonstrations in the use of specialized inform- 
ation sources; lectures on compilation of bibliographies and on the 
writing of reports and theses; films on the use of books and libraries; 
student library handbooks. 

i New students should be given information and instruction about 
library use as soon as possible after their arrival at the university. 
This may encourage some to make independent efforts to extend 
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their intellectual horizons beyond the minimum requirements of the 
curriculum. The new student should be taught how to use the libra- 
ry catalogue, how books are arranged and how he may obtain them. 

The rules for borrowing books and other library rules should be 
explained, as well as the hours of opening and the special services 
and facilities available. Above all, he should know to whom he can 
go for advice and information about the library. In small institu- 
tions, it may be possible to conduct orientation tours and lecture- 
demonstrations for small groups of students. In large ones it may be 
necessary to conduct large lectures, to show films, or to rely mainly 
on a good library handbook. 

Advanced undergraduates and graduate students should receive 
instruction in the use of specialized bibliographical tools and in 
library research techniques. 

The student library handbook. In these efforts to assist and instruct 
students a library handbook can be a valuable device. It may take 
the form ofa brief leaflet or a substantial pamphlet ог book. Several 
good handbooks for the general guidance of university students 
have been published in recent years. It is desirable to purchase a 
few of these, and some books on research methodology in special 
fields for the library collection. But these will not take the place ofa 
specially designed publication written in the local language to faci- 
litate the use of a particular library by its own student clientele. A 
comprehensive handbook is described for illustrative purposes [1]. 
This is a printed book of 100 pages, with numerous illustrations. It 
includes a convenient checklist of library resources which lists in 
outline form the many types of reference materials available in the 
library. The first chapter gives an over-all view of the library, ex- 
plains how the collections are organized and describes the physical 
facilities. A diagram of the main service floor shows the location of 
principal collections and service points. Succeeding chapters des- 
cribe such topics as the location and arrangement of books, the 
method of obtaining books and the regulations and policies of the 
library, the library collections and its special services. One chapter 
is devoted to a description of the library card catalogue and detailed 
instructions in its use, another to periodicals, newspapers and gov- 
ernment publications, their use and how to obtain them. In an- 
other the reference collection is described in some detail; some of the 
major works are described in terms of the purposes for which they 
may be used. There is a separate chapter in which the student is 
offered some suggestions for a systematic approach in writing a 
report or a paper. 

NOTE 


1. Frever, К. Paul Klapper Library handbook. Rev. ed. Flushing, N.Y 
Queens College, 1962, 100 pp. ARS 
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CHAPTER III 


GOVERNMENT AND CONTROL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


eneral principle, university library policy and government 
ш be dni» defined by the governing body of the university. 
Definition may take the form of Statutes, laws, edicts, decrees, regu- 
lations, or other forms according to local custom, the objective 
being to facilitate library development and use. 


THE ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


responsible, especially in 
highly centralized. The d 


Government ‘established a 
guarantees to get books to a. 
resources are available to Ghana’s u 
2. Establishing а university grants com 
ish institution, whose only very a 
where is the Cha; cellor’s Office i 


mittee. This ‘is a unique Brit- 
pproximate €quivalent else- 
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British universities had changed so materially as to warrant an 
expansion of these terms of reference, as follows. The committee 
would now also be required ‘to assist in consultation with the 
universities and other bodies concerned'—a very important pro- 
viso— the preparation and execution of such plans for the devel- 
opment of the universities as may from time to time be required 
in order to ensure that they are fully adequate to national 
needs’ [4]. There is a possible place for a university grants com- 
mittee, with functions similar to those described, in developing 
countries. Such a committee could report to a ministry of educa- 
tion, a ministry of finance, a national planning board, or even to 
the Head of State. 

3. Acting to ensure the free flow of books, periodicals, microfilms 
and other library materials and that of specialized library equip- 
ment and furniture. 

4. Encouraging the development of the library profession by: 

(a) recognizing the professional and academic qualifications of 
librarians by treating them as professional, rather than cler- 
ical personnel in the civil service; 

(b) giving professional librarians academic status with ranks and 
salaries comparable to those of the faculty, in universities 
which are under direct government control; 

(c) relieving university librarians of personal financial respon- 
sibility for loss of books; and 

(d) authorizing and assisting the formation and operation of 
associations of professional librarians. 

These examples of desirable government activities are mainly of the 

external type in the sense that they indicate what the government 

can do to create a favourable environment for the growth and im- 

provement of university libraries without becoming directly invol- 

ved in the internal management of the university. There are, in 
addition, various gradations of involvement. This may take the 
form of the creation of State or national library standards which the 
university may be required to meet in order to qualify for govern- 
ment approval and, in some instances, for financial support. Library 
standards can alternatively be set by voluntary associations of 
universities and professional associations. These are not legislative 
actions in a strict sense but they may produce the same results if 
they are recognized by the State. Where the government has found 
it advisable to involve itself directly in the internal management of 
the university, as in the Soviet Union, very explicit directives may 
be issued. Thus the Standard Regulations for a Library in an Insti- 
tution of Higher Education describes major aspects of library orga- 
nization and operation under the following headings: Functions of 
the library; Substance and aspects of library activities; Structure of 
the library; Library administration; Library council (for purposes 
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of co-ordinating library operations with research and study at the 
institution of higher learning); and they contain a Model Table of 
Organization for the Staffs of (the) Libraries which prescribes the 
number of librarians of various ranks to which an institution is en- 
titled according to the size of its student enrolment [5]. 


THE ROLE OF UNIVERSITY GOVERNING AUTHORITIES 


Within universities there is a complex and diverse network of 
governmental relationships about which it is virtually impossible to 
generalize. “The nature of the policy which governs the internal 
organization and administration of the university library depends, 
in most cases, on the prescribed regulations, by-laws, and proceed- 
ings of the governing body of the university or of the faculty or 
senate or other university body to which the governing body has 
delegated authority for formulating such policy. This is true of both 
public and private institutions,’ [6] 

Depending on the degrees of authority and responsibility with 
which they are invested, these governing bodies may have a wide 
range of functions: responsibility for the physical property of the 


university and the administration of its finances; approval of aca- 
demic regulations Proposed by lower bodies; approval of all or 


some appointments to the faculties; approval of curricula; authori- 


zation of the formation of new faculties, schools, colleges and 
institutes; 


award of degrees upon the recommendations of the 
faculty; planning of university development programmes; appoint- 
ment of the chief administrative officers of the university. 


Role of the university librarian. As а university rather than a faculty 
officer, the univ 


‹ ersity librarian has wide-ranging responsibilities 
which necessarily bring him into contact with a variety of officials 
within and outside the university. He is usually appointed on 
the recommendation of the executive head of the institution— 
lts rector, president, ог vice-chancellor—to whom he reports 
directly. 


To perform his mission e 


be in a position to Participate in the 
and of universi 


the librarians of faculties and institutes he 

should represent the university authority so that he can co-ordinate 
their activities and plan central services from which all can benefit. 
He should be a member of the general faculty and of the univer- 


sity senate in view of the scope of his responsibility and authority. 
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He should be a member of, ог be represented on, senate and faculty 
library committees. 

The university officials with whom the university librarian may 
have educational, research, business or administrative relations 
should know the extent of his authority and responsibility. They 
have the obligation to co-operate with and expedite the work of the 
library, for thereby the best interests of the university will be 
served. 

Where university presses exist, the university librarian will prob- 
ably need to make arrangements for acquiring copies of all publi- 
cations, for national and international exchanges. 

He may also have a large number and variety of contacts outside 
the university. These may include co-operative working arrange- 
ments with the national library, bibliographical and documenta- 
tion centres, co-operative purchasing and exchange organizations, 
union catalogue projects, co-operative cataloguing and processing 
centres, and interlibrary loan organizations. Some of these organi- 
zations will be regional as well as national or local. 

For all the activities which have been mentioned the librarian 
needs to receive appropriate authority. How can this authority, 
which is largely based on the concept of a co-ordinated university- 
wide library service, be established? The answer would seem to be: 
by friendly persuasion and appropriate legislation. 

A faculty of an old university is not likely to agree voluntarily to 
give up or share control of its library unless it is persuaded that its 
best interests will be served by doing so. Many would be willing to 
give up a degree of autonomy in return for centralized services such 
as purchasing, cataloguing and processing, binding and mending, 
photographic duplication, union catalogues of total university 
library resources, quick communications, rapid delivery of books 
from the central library to their offices, interlibrary loans, biblio- 
graphic assistance in research and facilities for private study and 
writing. An adequately supported university library, staffed with 
well-qualified librarians and a supporting staff of clerical assistants 
could provide these and additional services. Faculties and institutes 
would not necessarily give up their libraries. A faculty housed in a 
building many kilometres away from the central university library 
would probably require a library collection of its own. Nor would 
it necessarily have to give up the privilege of selecting its own 
books. It could still be part ofa university library system and receive 
many of the services of the central library. Its books could be 
listed together with those of all other faculties in the central union 
catalogue of the university library. Through the catalogue the 
faculty could have access to all of the library materials located in 
the university assuming, of course, that it would be willing to giv 
other faculties equal access to its own books. DE 
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iversity librarian might well serve as а catalytic agent in 
Pee the сиу library concept with that of the acm 
wide library if he has the respect of the faculty and gom pud 
official authority. To attract respect he should have a sound cni 
demic background, professional library training and appropria | 
administrative experience, intelligence, diplomacy and substantia 
personal authority. The initial appointment or designation ofa uni- 
versity librarian should be made with the advice of the senate, 
where one exists, or that of the heads of the faculties and institutes. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY STATUTES 


It should be the objective of library statutes to lay down a basis for 
co-ordinated library development 


Provisions of statutes. 'The statutes should cover essential elements of 


university library policy and government such as: a statement of 
the mission of the library; a definition of what constitutes university 
library resources and facilities; a definition of the status of the uni- 
versity librarian; a definition of the status of the professional library 
isi library advisory committee; auth- 
-ordinative activities both within 
5 such additional statutes as may be 

required by local conditions, 


government, or act as a nati 
A 


resources, whethe » gift or exchange, regard- 
less of their location i 


University of Illinoi 
des all such books 


Li ie раша а » and other materials as are commonly 
preserved in libr. ; 
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University to aid students or investigators.’ [8] Such a statute may 
have far-reaching implications. It does not necessarily imply, how- 
ever, that faculties or institutes must give up custody of library 
materials. Itsimply assumes that the resources of all integral parts of 
the university should be considered university resources. This defini- 
tion would include buildings, equipment, supplies and furniture, as 
well as books. It would not, of course, involve the personal pro- 
perty—books, etc.—of faculty members. 

The university librarian. The status of the university librarian is 
defined, and a university’s policy in regard to the scope of library 
service is indicated in this quotation: “The Librarian of the Univer- 
sity shall have general supervision of all libraries maintained in 
Rutgers University. He shall operate the libraries in such a way 
that they shall constitute a single unified library system. In the case 
of library units maintained outside the central library building, he 
shall exercise supervision mainly through branch librarians or 
other appropriate officers responsible to him located at the respec- 
tive branch libraries in the several colleges and schools. The branch 
librarians or other officers shall be responsible for carrying out uni- 
versity policy with respect to the libraries in their charge in accor- 
dance with the advice of the Librarian of the University who shall 
cooperate fully with the respective Deans.’ [9] 

In other statutes of this university the librarian is designated as 
an ‘officer of administration’ along with the president, the provost 
and other university officials [10], and a member ex officio of the uni- 
versity senate [11]. If it is within its power, the university should 
specifically exempt the university librarian and his staff from per- 
sonal financial liability for the loss of books. He should be held gen- 
erally responsible for good management and the reasonable security 
of the collections. 

Status of the professional library staff. Here is an opportunity for the 
university to take an important step toward encouraging the best 
of its graduates to consider librarianship as a possible career. It 
would consist of requiring of its professional library staff qualifica- 
tions comparable to those of the teaching staff, defining the quali- 
fied staff as members of the academic or instructional staff and pro- 
viding comparable rank and salary. There is ample precedent for 
this. But precedent alone need not be the compelling force. Modern 
university library service requires well-trained professionals whose 
minimum qualifications should include an undergraduate degree 
plus a full year or more of graduate training in librarianship. By 
insisting on high qualifications and providing academic rank and 
salary with an opportunity for advancement, the university will en- 
courage more of its best graduates to become librarians and énter 
its service. 

The statutes should also indicate the responsibilities of the pro- 
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fessional staff and its relation to the university librarian. If the 
professional staffis classified with the teaching staff, then the statutes 
relating to privileges and conditions of service of the teaching 
staff can be defined to include the library staff. 

University library advisory committee. There should be provision for 
advisory committees on the university library. A committee of the 
senate may serve as the all-university committee, while each of the 
faculties or departments may wish to form its own committee. The 
university librarian should be a member of the senate committee, 
and he or some of his senior staff may serve on faculty or depart- 
mental committees. 

Library committees should be advisory, not operational. The 
statutes should accordingly specify the advisory nature of such com- 
mittees. Otherwise there may ensue a confusing overlapping of 
functions between the library staff and the faculty. 

The statutes may strengthen the hand of the university librarian 
by authorizing him to engage in co-operative and co-ordinative 
activities. Many librarians are apprehensive about extending them- 
selves in such ways in the absence of specific authority. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER IV 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Whether it be small or large, the university library needs to be well 
organized and efficiently administered in order to perform effect- 
ively. Thus the acquisitions function of a large, rapidly growing 
library will require the services of a large staff; cataloguing and clas- 
sification functions will similarly require much staff. In the small 
library, one or two librarians may be able to perform all acquisi- 
tion, cataloguing and classification work. Yet the kinds of work to 
be performed remain the same, regardless of the size of the library. 
It is important then, that the university librarian be thoroughly 
acquainted with major library functions; here the value of sound 
training and experience is evident. ae 

Efficient administration requires forecasting and planning in rela- 
tion to the library’s objectives; sensible organization or grouping 
of appropriate activities; calculation of material and personnel 
requirements; selection, assignment, training and supervision of 
personnel. 0 

In planning and administering library development within the 
university and in relation to other libraries and organizations, 
principles of administration should be applied, and a co-operative, 
Constructive spirit should permeate the entire process. Problems 
relating to centralization or decentralization of services will require 
study and decisions, Long- as well as short-range library planning 
may be called for. 


FACTORS AFFECTING ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In preceding chapters, the principal factors affecting university lib- 
rary development have been cited. In drawing up a programme 
for the development of resources and services to support the uni- 
versity's objectives, the university librarian and his colleagues need 
to make not only a sound appraisal of the resources that are avail- 
able and the conditions under which the library is operating, but 
they must also have specific knowledge ofthe financial and admin- 
istrative support that the university or the government, if it is 
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directly or indirectly involved, is willing to provide for future devel- 
opment. If the staff is small and largely untrained, the book collec- 
tions inadequate, or widely dispersed among faculties, institutes or 
departments where the university librarian has no control, any pro- 
gramme he can devise is likely to be largely ineffective. He must be 
given adequate resources and authority. With these, he can plan 


and present for the approval of the higher authorities a realistic 
programme. 


TYPICAL LIBRARY ACTIVITIES AND FUNCTIONS 


Activities that are commonly performed in university libraries fall 
into the following categories: administrative services; technical 
services; readers’ services; and special services, 


Administrative services on the highest level are usually performed by 
the university librarian, or his deputy, if one is assigned; on lower 
levels, by heads of departments and divisions within the central uni- 
versity library. Heads of faculty, college, institute and departmen- 
tal libraries may also need to perform many of them, depending 
upon the structure of the university library. 

Typical activities include: Preparing and administering the 
budget; selecting, training and supervising the staff; planning lib- 
rary development; creating and administering policies and regu- 
lations; maintaining relations with university officials; participating 
in meetings of faculty and other university organizations; develop- 
ing and supervising book-collecting policies and procedures; parti- 
cipating in the planning and equipping of new library facilities and 
in the alteration of existing facilities; preparing reports and memor- 
anda; conducting surveys and analyses of services; classifying library 
Positions, maintaining personnel records and recommending pro- 
motions, transfers, salary adjustments and dismissals; participating 
in library conferences and professional associations; ordering sup- 
plies and equipment; maintaining financial records when required; 
publicizing library resources and services [1]. 


Technical services comprise the functions of. acquisitions, cataloguing 
classification, bindi 


ng, photographic reproduction and lending 
operations [2]. 

The acquisitions function consists of activities related to the selec- 
tion of library materials, and of all that is involved in their acqui- 
sition by purchase, gift, exchange or deposit. F 

Cataloguing and classification are the functions associated with 
the identification and description of library materials and their 
organization, through classification, for effective use. 
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Binding is associated with the broader function of preserving and 
safeguarding the collections not only by such activities as preparing 
unbound and worn or damaged books for binding and mending 
and repairing library materials, but also by operating fumigation 
devices for control of book destroying insects and applying preser- 
vatives against decay and damage as required. 

Photographic reproduction services may include a large variety 
of activities such as copying articles, statistical tables, diagrams, 
etc., from books and journals, reproducing catalogue cards and 
preparing slides and filmstrips for instructional use. 


Readers’ services. Readers’ services, often called ‘public services’ are 
those offered directly to the users of the library, in contrast to the 
technical services. 

Circulation services are common to all types of libraries. They 
usually include provisions for the use of library materials within the 
library, for lending them to its own clientele and to other libraries, 
and for the maintenance and control of book storage and delivery 
systems. 

Reference and information services may be offered centrally in 
a small library, or subdivided into general and specialized services 
in a large library with many special collections, departmental and 
faculty libraries. 


Special services. Depending upon their human and material resour- 
ces and the functions which have been assigned to them, some uni- 
versity libraries may offer a variety of special services apart from 
those usually given to their university clientele. The following are 
examples: serving as a national library and providing technical and 
readers’ services in this connexion; mounting special exhibitions, 
arranging lectures and concerts; operating printing and publishing 
services and bookstores; conducting library service lectures, work- 
shops, institutes and schools of library science. In general it may be 
wise to organize and finance such services on a separate basis; some 
should be operated completely apart from the library; each propo- 
sal for the establishment of such a service should be most carefully 
scrutinized. 


ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 


Itis now possible to take up some of the practical problems of orga- 
nization and administration. The first step is to design an organiza- 
tional plan or structure. This is essential, whether the library is a 
one-man or a hundred-man organization. For, as L, Urwick, n 

, dis- 


tinguished interpreter of Henri Fayol’s theories of administration, 
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says: ‘. . .problems of organization should be handled in the me 
order. Personal adjustments must be made, in so far as they 2r 
necessary. But fewer of them will be necessary and they will prese ~ 
fewer deviations from what is logical and simple, if the ee 
first makes a plan, a design—to which he would work if he Һа ~ i 
human material’ [3]. Urwick also emphasizes ‘an important subsi 


inci i i i i ibility of 
diary principle . . . which makes it an imperative responsibility 
the и ones that he should have a plan. That is the Principle 
of Continuity. . . . the structure should be such as to provide, no 


only for the activities immediately necessary to secure the ата 

the enterprise, but also for the continuation of such activities for the 
" ys : j 

full period of operation contemplated in its establishment [4]. 


The plan of organization. The organizational plan can be developed 
by (a) identifying the particular activities which are or should e 
carried out, and grouping them by broad function; (b) arranging 
the functions in homogenous units, or departments, if the size of the 
staff warrants; (c) defining precisely the responsibilities and duties 
of each unit; and (d) defining the lines of authority and the rela- 
tionships that should exist within and among the units or depart- 
ments. An organization chart, supplemented with an explanation 
of its implications is a helpful device; it should be kept up to date to 
reflect accurately the particular organizational state of the library 
at a given time. ` 

In a hypothetical library situation in which the librarian is the 


only professional member of the staff, his administrative functions 
could be expressed as shown in Chart I. 


Chart I. Principal functions in a one-person library. 
University 
librarian 
| 
| T T | 
Administrative Readers’ Technical Special 
services services services services 


In such a situation the li 
tions himself, unless he с; 
self, ће would be severel 


brarian obviously must perform all func- 
an have some clerical assistance. By him- 
y limited in his ability to provide adequate 
service to the university clientele. He would probably need to con- 
fine his duties to ordering and cataloguing—technical services— 
and he would have little time to assist readers. He would have по 
time for special services, With no staff to organize and direct, he 
would perform few administrative services. The addition of clerical 
staff would not be enough to make workable a one-professional 
university library, 
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A minimum of three professionals supported by six or more cleri- 
cal workers, plus maintenance and custodial personnel as required, 
should be the objective of even the smallest main library of a uni- 
versity. A diagram illustrating the functional organization ofa nine- 
person library is shown in Chart II which follows. 


Chart II. Functional organization of a library with nine persons on the 
staff. 


University 

governing 

authority 

University 

librarian: 

administrative 

services; 
Building acquisitions Secretarial 
maintenance: assistance: 
maintenance orders, accounts, etc. 
and custodial One secretary 
personnel 

| | 
Readers’ services: Technical services: 
one librarian cataloguing, 
lending services; classification, 
some reference preparation of 
and information binding; limited 
service. photographic 
Two clerical service. 
aides One librarian, 
three clerical 
aides 


With a staff of three librarians, including himself, the university 
librarian can make a division of labour and assign responsibilities 
and duties. He will distinguish between professional and clerical 
duties to ensure that his small, professional staff will not be burden- 
ed with clerical activities. Even so, his staff will be too small to 
provide more than a minimum of special services; each professional 
may have to perform a variety of activities ranging over two or 
more functions. For example, the university librarian may under- 
take the acquisition function and perform selection and order 
activities. The librarian in charge of technical processes ma 
be required to assist at the reference desk, while the ЭАе. 
services librarian may be given additional duties in cataloguing. 
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larger, however, he must delegate Progressively more authority in 
order to have time for his major responsibilities. The volume of acti- 
vity will grow to the point where it is no longer feasible for each staff 
member to perform a variety of activities. The head of technical 


me service of at least two persons’ [5]. 
ndamental basis for departmentaliza- 


Bc enough to require the full time of 
an order department. In 
à he university librarian has 
ung the order work and its volume reaches the 


non-professionals and i jal 
workers as required, О maintenance and custod 
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This represents a traditional functional organization in which 
departmentalization has appeared. The university librarian has 
transferred his order activities to a full-time librarian who has one 
clerical assistant, and has turned over routine supervision of build- 
ing maintenance to his office staff. One librarian has been assigned 
to reference, another to lending services, and two to cataloguing 
and processing, where they also oversee binding operations and 
photographic services. The heads of the four departments report 
directly to the university librarian, while the clerical and technical 
assistants report to their respective department heads, For faculty 
liaison there is an advisory committee on the library with whom the 
university librarian may consult about planning library develop- 


ment, building up the collections, creating new services and related 
matters, 


In many of the old univer- 
he first important libraries 
ges. Historically, these organ- 
У autonomous and self-sufficient units, 


liated with the university, 
faculty tradition with res- 
many of the old professional 
xist as schools or colleges of medicine, law, 
ries. One of the effects of this 
universities has been the slow growth and 


pect to their libraries. In modern times 
faculties continue to е 


Their need for convenient access to library resources undoubt- 


edly motivated faculties to build their own collections. Often the 


с of faculty libraries by uni- 
ociated with the particular faculty. It seems 
ng the development of uni- 
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Departmental libraries, that is, library collections maintained by 
or for academic departments within a faculty have some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of faculty and institute libraries. The 
libraries housed in departmental buildings may range from a few 
shelves of books to several thousands. In universities with good cen- 
tral libraries, the departmental collections are usually selected by 
the departmental faculty and are often purchased and catalogued by 
the main library. These smaller libraries are often cared for by de- 
partmental secretaries or junior members of the teaching staff. Like 
faculty libraries, they are often virtually inaccessible to persons out- 
side the department. In many, departmental personnel themselves 
do not enjoy easy access, for the library may be open only a few 
hours a day or the books may be locked up in cases for which the 
keys are not easily obtainable. 

The major advantage and raison d’étre of departmental and facul- 
ty libraries is their convenience for their own staffs. It has been 
found through experience, however, that this is not always an unal- 
loyed blessing. 

From the administrative viewpoint the problem is to develop a 
mutually satisfactory relationship between the main university lib- 
rary and those of the faculties, institutes and departments, which 
will make the total library resources of the university widely acces- 
sible and available while serving at the same time the convenience 
of the faculties which will be involved. Two methods of solving the 
problem suggest themselves: (a) executive action by university au- 
thority, directing the consolidation of all library administration in 
the interests of the whole university; (b) persuasive action by the 
university librarian and the university authority. As indicated earl- 
ier, the university librarian can do much to bring faculty and insti- 
tute libraries into a closer and mutually profitable relationship with 
the main and other university libraries. In approaching this prob- 
lem, however, he need not, indeed he should not, take an extreme 
position in regard to centralization. 


Centralization and decentralization. In a university whose teaching and 
research units are dispersed over a large geographical area, such as 
a city, state or province, it may be essential to provide library re- 
sources in each or most of these units. Here, complete physical cen- 
tralization or consolidation of the libraries would be clearly absurd. 
Nevertheless, some centralized services such as ordering, catalo- 
guing, binding, photocopying, etc., might prove highly desirable. 
These services could be provided, with modifications or adaptations 
as required, by the main university library, 

In universities whose faculties and professional schools are con- 
centrated in a single area a number of possibilities present them- 
selves. Collections and service can be centralized to a great degree in 
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the main university library building; easy access to the collections 
will enhance their usefulness to all members of the university com 
munity. Centralization does not necessarily have to be complete. 


rable, for example, to consoli- 
date departmental library collections in related areas such as mathe-: 


In some instances the main lib 


tion, and its Services, in large Broupings or divisions such as natura 
sciences, social sciences and humanities 


Chart IV. Subject (or faculty) divisions in university libraries 


University 
authority 
(rector, 
President or 
other) 


1 
rr ———— 


| 
Faculty University Library 
advisory librarian office 
Committee 
| [ 
Readers: Technical 
Services Services 
| | 
| 
General Central Central Central 
reference circulation acquisitions cataloguing 
department department department department 
fI | 
Humanities Natural Social Additional 
ibrary Sciences sciences departments 
library library as needed 


books, but also journals, microforms, maps, charts, pamphlets and 
photographs—the whole range of library materials for the clientele 
to consult. These libraries are usually placed under the direction of 
librarians who have developed appropriate subject specializations 
and are equipped to offer reference and bibliographical services in 
depth, and to assist in building up the collections in collaboration 
with the faculty. This type of organization is regarded as having 
greater educational value than the traditional organization; it is 
also more expensive to operate. In comparison, however, with older 
forms of library organization which provide either within or out- 
side the main library building a large number of separate depart- 
mental libraries, the subject division libraries are less expensive to 
operate. Grouping of related subjects in one area usually elimina- 
tes much previously necessary duplication of purchases; e.g., books 
and journals in biochemistry might be duplicated in separate bio- 
logy and chemistry libraries but would not in a science divisional 
library which included both these subjects. Also, a single science 
division library would probably require far fewer personnel than 
many individual departmental libraries. New institutions which 
need to construct library buildings may find the divisional concept 
attractive. 

Concentration of library resources and services in a single place 
may offer many benefits to the user: access to the total resources of 
the library, rather than a narrow segment; increased availability of 
expert assistance and special services; centralized and consolidated 
library catalogues and bibliographical collections; better facilities 
for study and research. 

The libraries of professional schools such as law, medicine and 
engineering are usually regarded as integral parts of their respec- 
tive schools. Unless the university library can offer superior resour- 
ces and services in these areas, it should not attempt to change this 
condition. However, those libraries should be part of the university 
library system. Their holdings should be listed in the union catalo- 
gue of the main university library, and they should be invited to 
avail themselves of the technical and readers’ services of the main 
library. 


A university-wide library system. A university-wide library system 
which makes the total library resources of the university available 
for the benefit of every member of the university community should 
be a major objective of universities. A graphic suggestion for the 
plan of such a system is illustrated in Chart У, It Should not be 
regarded as a prescription; each university must make its own plan 
Insuch an organization, the university librarian would report to th : 
head of the university and consult with а library committee of the 
university senate. He would have direct authority over all libraries 
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and the ability to supervise and co-ordinate their activities. Rep- 
orting to him and to his deputy would be a chief of readers’ serv- 
ices, a chief of technical services and the chief librarians of the 
major libraries of faculties, schools, and institutes. He would have 
either a supervisory relationship or advisory one with the directors of 
special services such as the library school, the national library and 
the publishing service, if any of these has been assigned or attached 
to the university library. The chief of readers’ services would be re- 
sponsible for readers’ services in the main library; he would super- 
vise departmental libraries outside the main library and have a 
consultative relationship with the major faculty, school and insti- 
tute libraries. The chief of technical services would be responsible 
for providing all technical services to the main library and those 
that are required by the associated libraries. He, too, would have a 
consultative relationship with the faculty libraries. 

7 The advisability of assigning to the university library the respon- 
sibility for conducting a library school or for acting as a national 
library is a matter for most serious consideration by university and 
national authorities. The permanent assumption of such responsi- 
bilities has important financial and administrative implications 
which the higher authority will need to consider. 


PLANNING LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


The importance of planning has been emphasized in the preceding 
pages of this chapter; some of its practical aspects may be reviewed 
at this point. 


Short- and long-range plans. Preparation of the budget is an important 
responsibility of the university librarian. The current operations of 
the library are usually budgeted on a yearly basis, a relatively short 
period. Long-range budgeting is an essential element of planning 
for future development. In planning for the future, concrete and 
reasonably attainable goals should be established. A new library 
building in two to three years might be one goal; the addition of 
100,000 books over a period of four or five years might be another. 
The human, material and financial requirements for achieving 
these goals have to be identified and provided for. Planning for a 
new building may require the creation of a special budgeting and 
staffing plan covering several years. The goal of 100,000 new books 
may require not only the funds to pay for the books but additional 
staff to select and order and to catalogue, classify and prepare them 
for use. 

In making long-range plans, recruitment and training of staff 
may be major difficultiesin developing countries. Foreign experts are 
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often employed to assist in a development plan. They are brought 
in either at the level of the university librarian or at other levels to 
assist in planning, to advise in the selection and training of staff and 
to participate in the actual operation of the library until they can 
be replaced by trained local staff. Since training—especially if over- 
seas study is necessary—may require two or more years, the expert’s 
services may be required for this length of time. 

A way to calculate the financial and staffing requirements of a 
long-range programme is to prepare estimates of progressive devel- 
opment over a period of four to five years. Assuming for illustrative 
purposes a situation in which the library is to receive a new building 
in three years, the services of a foreign expert during this period, 
and that it plans to build up its collections and staffs progressively 
over a five-year period, detailed estimates might be made on the 
basis indicated in Table 1. 


Table 1. Personnel requirements for a five-year period! 


Exist- 
s f Ist year 2nd year 3rd усаг 4th year 5th year 
Department and positio: ing 
UN en Б Um DO ш Б а B 


Library administration: 
University librarian 1 
Deputy university 


librarian I 1 1 I 
Foreign expert i i 1 1 
Secretary I r i H I 
Readers’ services: 
Chief I 
Reference librarian Y X 1 I 2 2 
Circulation librarian f 4 1 I 1 1 
Clerk ° 2 2 2 1 
"Technical services: та g $ 
Chief 1 
Catalogue librarian vr жао tog 3 3 
Clerk (cataloguing) 2 f v d a 1 9 3 3 
Acquisition librarian p ж I 1 1 I 
Clerk (acquisition) 1 ij t I I 2 2 2 
Photo-technician к т 1 1 
Assistant photo- 
technician t ЈЕ I 
Bindery technician 1 t Re 2s 
Maintenance, custodial 
workers and messen- 
gers as required 
TOTALS 9 9 9 2: 9 20 322 1 23 


1. Existing staff, 9; projected new staff, 23; total, 


|, 32. 
а = new personnel b = total personnel 
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Beginning with а total staff of nine persons, the plan calls for 
yearly additions which reach a peak in the third year when the new 
building is ready, and taper off sharply thereafter. In the first year 
of the development programme, the foreign expert is appointed for 
a three-year term. (He assists in planning the building, etc.) One 
reference librarian, one circulation librarian, a cataloguer, an 
acquisitions librarian and four clerks are appointed in the same 
year. They will assist in a large-scale buying and cataloguing pro- 
gramme. In the second year, an additional cataloguer and a clerk 
are provided to keep up with the incoming books. In the third year, 
by the end of which the new library building is scheduled to be 
ready for use, further additions are made to provide for increased 
acquisitions and new services. A deputy librarian is appointed. 
Additional maintenance and custodial workers are appointed. At 
the end of the third year, the foreign library expert has completed 
his term. In the fourth and fifth years, minor staff additions are 
made. By the end of the five-year period, the total staff has in- 
creased to thirty-two and a new planning stage can be imple- 
mented. 


NOTES 


1. Adapted from American LIBRARY Association. BOARD ON SALARIES, 
Starr AND TENURE. Classification and pay plans for libraries in institutions 
of higher education. 2nd ed. Vol. III: Universities. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1947. 125 pp. 
2. Tauber, M. Е. et al. Technical services in libraries. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1953. 487 pp. (Columbia University studies in library 
service, No. 7.) 
3. Unwick, L. The elements of administration. New York, Harper, n.d. 
132 pp. See p. 37. 

. ibid., pp. 39-40. 

. WHEELER, J. L.; Согрнок, H. Practical administration of public libraries. 
New York, Harper & Row, 1962. 571 pp. See p. 175. 
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CHAPTER У 


STAFF 


The development of university libraries requires above all the in- 
tellectual and professional services of men and women who have 
been trained for precisely such purposes—expert librarians. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a great shortage of well-trained librarians in devel- 
oping countries; it is quite severe in some highly developed coun- 
tries as well. Consequently, it is in part a manpower problem for 
universities and governments to solve and not one for the library 
profession alone. The earlier discussion of university library govern- 
ment and policy suggests that the university and the government, 
individually and jointly, can set standards and create conditions to 
encourage highly qualified graduates to enter the library profession. 
This chapter will deal 


and professional development of the library staff and related sub- 
jects, 


SELECTION OF A UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 


ding » libraries implies that for- 
mal training is unnecessary, Formal tra: 
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sense may not have been required by some individuals, who, after 
a long apprenticeship in learned libraries and many years of close 
identification with library administration have reached the point 
where their accumulated experience and contributions to librarian- 
ship have established them in positions of authority and respect. 
Some of the great librarians of earlier times were scholars without 
formal training in librarianship. They achieved distinction, how- 
ever, because they ‘studied the problems of librarianship and con- 
tributed to library literature and thought in order that they might 
thereby promote and enrich scholarship generally’ [2]. 

The tradition of thorough training for university librarianship 
is well established in Europe and in North America; it is increasing- 
ly influencing the university library scene in other regions. 

It may be difficult to find candidates whose academic and schol- 
arly qualifications are sufficiently high to qualify them for admis- 
sion to post-graduate schools of librarianship. But it is not im- 
possible. In every country, there are candidates whose intellectual 
ability, undergraduate record, interest in the objectives of the 
university, and administrative and leadership potential warrant 
their selection for advanced academic study and subsequent profes- 
sional training and experience. If professional training is unavailable 
within the country, the candidate may have to be sent abroad. 

While its librarian-elect is undergoing further education and 
training the university may find it advisable to bring in a foreign 
library expert to organize and administer the library. In such an 
event, it would be desirable for the expert’s term of employment to 
overlap the return of the university librarian for a period long 
enough to provide an orderly transmission of authority and a grad- 
ual, progressive assumption of full responsibility by the university 
librarian. In some situations it has been found helpful to bring in 
the expert before the selection of the university librarian is made. 

In some of the old universities with highly decentralized libraries 
the selection of a highly qualified candidate for chief university 
librarian may not be as difficult as creation of suitable conditions 
in which he can operate effectively in the best interests of the 
university. 

Whether he is appointed to direct the establishment and opera- 
tion of a new library or to co-ordinate and improve the functioning 
of an old one, the university librarian must have the authority, and 
the staff with which to do his job. Selection, training and supervi- 
sion of staff are among his major responsibilities. Where he cannot 
be given full authority for selecting faculty or departmental librar- 
ians, he should certainly be consulted in the matter, when he 15 
expected to work with them and to co-ordinate their services. He 


should have full authority in the main universi ib i 
hi y ty li 
| у rary, in any 
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SIZE AND NATURE OF THE STAFF 


The nature and size of the staff will be affected by such factors as 
the number of students and faculties and other clientele the library 
may be expected to serve, the size and design of the main library 
building, the character and condition of the library collections, 
the number of departmental, faculty and institute libraries under 
the control of the main library, the teaching methods of the faculty 
and the number of hours during which the library is open for 
service. 

It is necessary to establish some guide-lines for staffing to ensure 
adequate coverage in the first place, and to establish a basis for 
planning and financing. Librarians and governmental authorities 
have made many efforts to establish valid and reliable staffing for- 
mulas. These are usually based on a classification of professional 
and non-professional positions and a determination of the number 
and grade of positions required in relation to the size and nature of 
the clientele to be served. Position classification, alone, is widely 
used as a basis for setting salary schedules and standards, 

The Ministry of Higher Education of the Soviet Union specifies 
the nature and size of the professional staffs of libraries in higher 
educational institutions in its library regulations. The Model Table 
of Organization in the regulations specifies four ranks of librarians 
—chief librarian, division chief, senior librarian, librarian—and the 
number of persons in each rank is directly related to the size of 
enrolment. For an institution with an enrolment of 1,001 to 1,500 
students, the library is entitled to two senior librarians and five lib- 
rarians, in addition to the chief librarian. When enrolment reaches 
the 1,501 to 2,000 range, a division chief, an additional senior librar- 
ian and two additional librarians are authorized [3]. The table 
makes no provision for clerical, technical, custodial and other non- 
professional staff; presumably, such provisions exist, 

In 1943, the American Library Association (ALA) published a 
ion and pay plans for libraries in 
- It was designed primarily as a set 
uidance of small and medium-sized 


ducational levels and functions. The 


i t sued in 1947, gives the basis for calcu- 
lating service load as follows: 


Each under-class (undergraduate) student other than honours 
students is counted as 1 unit, 
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Each upper-class (undergraduate) student other than honours 

students is counted as 2 units. 

Each honours student is counted as 3 units. 

Each graduate student is counted as 4 units. 

Each faculty member is counted as 5 units. [4] 

Assuming that the university has an undergraduate enrolment of 
500 in the first two years of its curriculum, 300 in the upper two 
years, 50 honours students, 50 M.A. degree candidates and 40 facul- 
ty members, the library would have a total service load of 1,650 
units for its clientele of 940 persons. According to the plans it would 
require a professional staff of six, including the university librarian 
and a clerical staff of two to four persons. (The plans recommend 
that 40 to бо per cent of total staff hours shall be in the non-profes- 
sional service.) 

The ALA plans are helpful indicators of good personnel adminis- 
tration especially in regard to position description and classification 
but they have been criticized in some other respects. It is said that 
the computation of the service load does not alone provide a satisfac- 
tory basis for determining staff requirements. It has also been sug- 
gested that inadequate provision is made for clerical and other 
non-professional personnel. The ALA College Library Standards, 
1959, reflect these criticisms by indicating that while the size of the 
institution is an important factor it is only one of many which must be 
considered, and by taking the position that ‘as the size of the library 
increases, the ratio of the non-professional to the professional staff 
should be larger’ [5]. А. L. McNeal recommends a ratio of two non- 
professionals to one librarian: ‘One professional staff member should 
be able to supervise or direct two non-professionals.’ [6] Evidence is 
accumulating to confirm McNeal’s point. Indeed, there is a notice- 
able trend to even higher proportions of non-professionals to pro- 
fessionals in large libraries. 

Emphasis on desirable proportions of one type of staff to another 
may appear irrelevant in countries which have an extreme short- 
age of trained librarians and a comparatively plentiful supply of 
clerical and other non-professional personnel. Producing a supply 
of trained librarians may seem to be the main problem. It is, indeed, 
but it cannot be separated from the related problems of organizing 
and training a supporting staff of clerks, typists, stenographers, 
book-keepers, binders, printers, photographers, messengers, desk 
and stack attendants, maintenance and custodial workers and 
others. For it is known that in every type of library a large propor- 
tion of the work is clerical and custodial, rather than professional 
in nature. An adequate non-professional staff, properly supervised, 
will ensure greater economy and efficiency of service, and the full 
utilization of the professional staff in the interests of teaching, learn- 
ing and research. 
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SELECTION OF STAFF 


Professional staff. The university librarian should be authorized to 
select the staff in accordance with established regulations setting 


re may be further 
Junior profession- 


nal positions, it is desirable to have 
a description of duties as well as qualifications, 


» acquisition and organization of knowledge for effec- 
tive use; the principles and practices of librari 


plications; and the Philosophy of librarianshi 
and contemporary aspects, 


8! 
bute to the teach: 


It would follow then that the candidate for library training 
should be a well-educated person. Не should also be acquainted 
with major aspects of the history of his own country and region. He 
should know the major language and literature of his country and 
he should also have mastery of at least one modern language other 
than his own. In bilingual or multilingual countries the candidate’s 
second language should be the one that is most commonly employed 
in teaching, government and diplomacy. The greater his know- 
ledge of modern languages the more effectively can he perform his 
professional role. Candidates who do not possess these qualifica- 
tions should acquire them either before or during their professional 
education. 


The library school curriculum. The almost universal ‘core’ of library 
science curricula consists of systematic studies in the following four 
areas: cataloguing and classification; bibliography and reference 
materials; book buying and book selection; library organization 
and administration [7]. Cataloguing and classification are regarded 
as fundamental disciplines; the former deals with the identification 
and bibliographical description of books; the latter with the subject 
analysis of their contents. Bibliography and reference materials are 
likewise fundamental subjects of study. Students develop an ac- 
quaintance with the art of bibliographical description and with 
major bibliographies. They learn to use reference works and how to 
provide reference and bibliographical assistance. 

The study of bibliography and reference materials is extremely 
important for all librarians, but especially so for those who will 
work in the libraries of developing countries. In countries with mea- 
gre library resources, bibliographies and other reference works are 
absolutely essential devices for identifying and locating authorita- 
tive information and publications required for teaching and research 
in every field of knowledge. 

The selection of books and their acquisition are studied from sev- 
eral viewpoints. In poor countries a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of selection and the best methods of acquiring books is 
essential, for books may be very difficult to obtain because of trans- 
portation and communication conditions and because book funds 
are usually not abundant. It is all the more necessary, therefore, to 
evaluate book needs objectively, and to select materials critically. 

The organization and administration of libraries both generally 
and with specific reference to particular types of libraries is an integ- 
ral part of the library education programme. While every student 
will not receive an administrative post u i 
usually required to learn sound на Анат ноп, ап (are 

y administration, 


Every librarian can profit by good training in th 
: ове а: © 
sional competence. 8 reas of profes 
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Advanced courses in the curriculum may include studies in clas- 
sification theory, information documentation, scholarly bibliogra- 
phy, manuscripts, archives management, palaeography, library 
buildings, and in the bibliography of special subjects such as medi- 
cine, law, art, or the physical and biological sciences. 

The length of the training period varies considerably from coun- 
try to country but the general consensus indicates that a minimum 
of one full academic year of study on a graduate level is essential for 
the basic training of university librarians. Several schools in the 
United States of America offer a doctoral degree; India and the 
United Arab Republic offer master’s and Ph.D. programmes. New 
advanced level programmes have recently begun, or will be insti- 
tuted shortly, in such widely separated places as France, Yugo- 
slavia, Taiwan, United Kingdom, Nigeria, Poland and the Nether- 
lands [8]. 

Newly developing and other countries in which professional train- 


ing in librarianship was virtually unknown before the last world 
war are now providing their o 


less on overseas schools. The new schools and institutes usually 


adapt their courses to meet the particular needs of the countries or 
regions in which they are located, Some schools, in countries for- 
merly associated with the United Kingdom, have designed their 
programmes to prepare students for the examinations of the Library 
Association, 

In countries with poorly developed libraries, it would be desira- 
ble to send selected candidates for very senior positions in the uni- 
versity library to overseas library schools for training, observation 
and experience. Experience in a well-organized and well-stocked 
library under competent guidance can be an invaluable element of 
education for librarianship. High academic standards should be set 
and maintained for the selection of candidates for training abroad. 
It is essential that the candidate has excellent knowledge of the 
language of the country to which he will be sent; poor language faci- 
lity is one of the chiefobstacles toa successful educational experience 
abroad. Also, the candidate should be permitted ample time to 


pursue his studies, Finally, he should be strongly motivated towards 
librarianship. 


ACADEMIC STATUS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
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store of the world’s knowledge. But in the case of the librarians 
there are other reasons as well. Among these, the modern concept 
of the university library as an active instructional agency has 
gained many adherents, with the result that contemporary 
libraries require more well-educated librarians than did their older 
counterparts, 

Academic status implies formal recognition of professional librar- 
ians as members of the instructional and research staff in the form 
of assigned or equivalent faculty ranks and titles along with com- 
parable salaries and privileges. 

The lack of such recognition is one of the major obstacles to re- 
cruiting a competent library staff. The best qualified university 
graduates—who ought to be sought out for training in librarian- 
ship—will not be attracted to the field unless they can see in it an 
opportunity for a respectable and personally satisfying career. This 
was a major conclusion of the university section of the Regional 
Seminar on Library Development in South Asia in 1960. The semi- 
nar suggested that university authorities adopt the schedule shown 
in Table 2 [9]. 


Table 2. Schedule 


Description of staff 
member 


Nature of duties 


Equivalent to faculty post 
and enjoying scale of 


Librarian 
Deputy librarian 
Assistant librarian 


Supervisory 
Senior professional 


University professor 
University reader 
University lecturer 


Junior professional 

Senior library 
assistant in any 
section 

"Technical assistant 


Assistant lecturer 
Assistant lecturer 


Professional assistant 
Professional assistant 


This is only one of many different approaches to the provision of 
academic status. Robert B. Downs, Director of the University of 
Illinois Libraries (United States) describes another, in his exper- 
ience with the reorganization of the professional library staffs of 
his university in connexion with the transfer of the staffs in 1944 
from civil service administration to the academic staff of the uni- 
versity [10]. АП professional positions were classified in terms of their 
educational and technical character and placed in the academic 
categories of assistant, instructor, assistant professor and associate 
professor. Librarians who taught were privileged to use their aca- 
demic titles, but all who were placed in an academic rank were en- 
titled to the salary of that rank. In regard to retirement benefits, 
tenure, leaves for illness and sabbaticals, librarians received the 
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same privileges as the teaching staff: for some purposes, such as 
administration of rules for work schedules, librarians were covered 
by the rules for the working conditions of administrative officers. 
The examples that have been cited here suggest ways to provide 
academic status; each university will need to make its own provi- 
sions in the light of its traditions, the attitudes of the faculty and its 
relation to outside governmental authority. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE STAFF 


Giving academic status to the professional library staff will not 
automatically ensure their effectiveness; it should be coupled with 
full utilization of the staffin work which requires professional rather 
than clerical training, and with conscious efforts to promote and 
facilitate their professional development. 

In the lending service, for example, the librarian should decide 
the loan policy and direct loan operations. The actual issue of 
books, however, can be performed by clerks, The selection of books 
for purchase and the decision about where to place a book order is 
a librarian’s function; the typing of the order is a typist’s job. Mis- 
use of the librarian’s talents by assigning him to duties which can 
be performed adequately and at less cost by clerical and technical 
assistants is not only inefficient and unduly expensive but it pre- 
vents him from performing fully his educational and professional 
functions. It also tends to degrade him in his own eyes and in those 
of the faculty, who, in such circumstances, are likely to have little 
respect for him as an academic colleague, 

With approval and encouragement from the university, the uni- 


versity librarian can employ many devices to enhance the profes- 
sional development of his staff. 


serve. Such orientation can be provided 
period of several months. It may involve tours of the library, lec- 
tures by department heads, systematic study of the staff manual and 


other Publications of the library, and a planned series of experi- 
ences in each department of the library. 


Staff manual. The staff manual can be a ћу 
device for orienting and traini 
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may provide: detailed descriptions of methods and practices in all 
library departments; administrative policies and regulations relat- 
ing to appointments, salaries, hours of work, promotions, leaves of 
absence, staff meetings, etc.; descriptions of library policy with re- 
spect to acquisition, lending of books, provision of reference and 
bibliographical services, attendance at professional meetings; sam- 
ples of library forms with instructions for using them; lists of library 
publications and guides to their preparation; and many additional 
subjects that relate to the programme of the library. Two good pub- 
lications of the comprehensive type are published by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, a large public library in Baltimore, Maryland 
(United States) [11]. While designed for public librarians, the scope 
and nature of these publications are suggestive of the type of man- 
ual which can be produced for a university library. 


Staff meetings. The staff meeting is a good device for establishing and 
maintaining good communication between the university librarian 
and his staff and among the staff members. Depending on the size 
of the staff and the location of the university library and its bran- 
ches the meetings may involve all professional members or be limit- 
ed to department or division heads. While the university librarian 
may find it convenient to have frequent meetings with his senior 
staff it is nevertheless desirable to hold a meeting of the entire staff 
at least once a semester. 

General meetings are useful for informing the staff about impor- 
tant new university and library policies and programmes, discussing 
problems of library-wide significance, explaining new procedures, 
and for affording opportunities for the staff to listen to lectures by 
visiting librarians, university officials, and faculty members. 

New staff members, in particular, may profit by attending well- 
planned staff meetings; for them, it is an opportunity to view the 
staff as a whole and to establish a feeling of professional association. 
If mectings are impossible to arrange or infrequently held, a staff 
bulletin or newsletter may be found useful for maintaining good 
communication. 


In-service training. In a sense, in-service training is continuously pro- 
vided in the relations between senior and junior staff members. It 
is most effective, however, when it consists of a planned sequence of 
experiences designed to introduce new staff, non-professional as 
well as professional, to their particular jobs and to assist their fur- 
ther development. In some libraries it can be an effective way to 
encourage staff to prepare for qualifying examinations which may 
lead to more responsible assignments and promotion. 


Professional activities outside the university. The professional staff should 
be encouraged to take part in meetings of professional library organ- 
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izations, to visit other libraries, bibliographical and documenta- 
tion centres, both within and outside the country if possible. 
Through such means, individual members may improve their pro- 
fessional background and enhance the value of their services to the 
university library. Provision should be made when possible to 
permit their attendance at advanced courses in library science and 
concrete recognition in the form of salary increases should be given 
for successful completion of such work. 


Teaching and writing. Qualified persons with aptitude for teaching 
can be given opportunities to teach library science or other subjects 
for additional compensation, if conditions warrant, Care needs to 
be taken, however, to avoid overloading them with teaching assign- 
ments. Heavy teaching loads tend to deprive the library unduly of 
their services, and it is doubtful in any case whether they can be 
effective and helpful to their students in such circumstances. 

Writing or translating that is directly related to the interests and 
needs of the library profession should be strongly encouraged espe- 
cially in countries where there is a scarcity of professional publica- 
tions in the indigenous language. But scholarly publication that is 
unrelated to the library should be regarded in the same way as 
teaching. 


PROMOTIONS 


The criteria and opportunities for promotion of librarians should be 
similar to those for the teaching members of the faculty. Advanced 
graduate studies and degrees, and scholarly and scientific publica- 
tion are the usual criteria for teacher’s promotions. For librarians, 
however, it is desirable to be flexible and understanding in applying 
these criteria. Librarians usually do not have much time for scho- 
larly or professional publication, although many do find it possible 
to obtain advanced academic or professional qualifications. On the 
other hand, librarians are frequently moved to positions of greater 


responsibility within the library organization as their experience 
and performance improve. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


The library should 


provide adequate working conditions not only 
to ensure the ph 


‹ t ysical well-being of the staff while they are in the 
library building, but to provide them with a reasonable amount of 
leisure for scholarly or professional writing, advanced study, physi- 
cal relaxation and recuperation, with assistance in illness, and 
security in retirement, 


Within the library building it is customary to provide in new 
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buildings adequate, well-lighted and ventilated work-rooms, suit- 
able furniture and equipment, and comfortable staff lounges. In 
tropical areas, air-conditioning is increasingly installed for the com- 
fort of all who use the building as well as for the preservation of the 
collections and equipment. Good physical conditions are condu- 
cive to efficient work and high morale. Adverse conditions often 
have an opposite effect. 


Hours of work. Hours of work vary widely from region to region de- 
pending upon climatic conditions, local customs, and university 
and government regulations. Generally, however, libraries are kept 
open for relatively long periods daily, in order to permit students 
and faculty members to use them for study and research. Also, the 
library is usually a year-round activity, unlike the teaching pro- 
gramme. It is necessary, therefore, to provide adequate staff cover- 
age throughout the year, except thatit will vary in degree according 
to whether classes are in session or not. Librarians, consequently, 
are expected to carry reasonably full daily schedules. 


Vacations and other leaves of absence. Liberal vacations should be pro- 
vided for librarians, but it may be necessary for them to take their 
leaves at different times from the teaching faculty in order to pro- 
vide for continuous operation of the library. Where sabbatical leaves 
are available, librarians should be eligible for them. Sick leave, 
with pay, as well as national and local holidays, should also be 
given to librarians. In all instances, provisions need to be made for 
adequate coverage of library services during the absence of staff 
members. This may necessitate the provision of supplementary 
funds by the university. 


Hospitalization and retirement. As members of the instructional staff, 
librarians should enjoy the same privileges with respect to hospital- 
ization, medical services and retirement as those accorded to 
instructional personnel. These privileges vary from country to coun- 
try but they may include free medical service and hospitalization, 
dental services, membership in a subsidized medical plan and реп- 
sions on retirement. Some countries provide entirely free pensions. 
In others there are provisions for joint contributions to a pension 
fund by the university or government and the individual staff 


member. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


Undergraduate and graduate students can be a good source of sup- 
plementary clerical and technical assistance for the university lib- 
rary. Some libraries rely upon them quite heavily. Students can be 
used for a variety of simple jobs, such as delivering books from the 
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stacks and returning them to the shelves; attending loan desks; typ- 
ing, pasting and labelling in the cataloguing department; messen- 
ger service between the library and other buildings; simple book 
mending and repair work; operating duplicating machines, etc. 
The library is usually expected to pay them the prevailing rate of 
pay at the university. { 
Student aides can ђе a good source of recruits for library science 
study and some develop into excellent clerical assistants. In gene- 
ral, however, they do not represent a reliable source of assistance. 
Certainly they should not constitute the sole supporting force for 
the professional staff. The chief reliance should be placed on full- 
time clerical and technical workers who, after receiving adequate 
training require far less supervision than students, and tend to 
remain with the library for relatively long periods of time. Student 


aides are most helpful as supplementary rather than principal 
sources of assistance, 
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CHAPTER VI 


BUILDING THE COLLECTIONS: 
ACQUISITION POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 


To be effective, the library must provide books and other library 
materials that are appropriate to the teaching and research require- 
ments of the university. The principle of appropriateness implies 
that selection shall be deliberate and discerning; that it shall be 
planned in accordance with well-defined policies and procedures. 
The university librarian and his professional staff are responsible 
for selection, Indeed, ‘of all their responsibilities this is the great- 
est—to see that, as far as their resources allow, the right books and 
periodicals are being added to the library’ [1]. 

It is essential that adequate funds be provided and that restric- 
tions on imports and currency and the cumbersome procedures 
which now often severely limit the acquisition of books and other 
library materials in many countries are removed or modified. These 
are crucial obstacles to library development, whose serious impli- 
cations have been discussed widely in recent years. Representative 
of such discussions are the observations of the university librarians 
who participated in the South Asia Regional Seminar on Library 
Development, in October 1960: ‘Acquisition of foreign materials. Seri- 
ous concern was felt about the obstacles which delay or impede 
the importation of books and journals from foreign countries; the 
most important of these are: (a) faulty book selection due to failure 
of libraries to possess and use bibliographies; (b) foreign exchange 
restrictions which prevent many libraries from ordering books from 
foreign suppliers; (c) procedural difficulties involved in import 
licences, customs clearance and remittance of payment for material 
received; (d) the lack of sufficient funds on the part of libraries. . . . 
To remedy the situation, there should be simplification of proce- 
dures, including customs regulations and remittance of money for 
the import of reading materials, particularly periodicals and micro- 
films. Governments concerned should consider granting open gen- 
eral licences to libraries and educational institutions, the amount of 
exchange to be released to be based on the amount provided in the 
book budgets of such institutions.’ [2] 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACQUISITION POLICY 


Assuming that the university gives the library responsibility and 
authority for book selection, the library must develop a close work- 
ing relationship -with the teaching staff—its natural allies—in 
order to make fullest use of their specialized subject knowledge. 
Readers should be encouraged to make recommendations for addi- 
tions to the collections for during the course of their investigations 
in the library they are likely to discover deficiencies which ought to 
be brought to attention. "Teachers, however, are not always suffi- 
ciently free to devote time systematically to selecting library mat- 
erials and readers, most of whom will be students, are a transient 
group. It falls to the librarians, then, the permanent secretariat of 
the library, to carry out this activity continuously, systematically, 
and in accordance with acquisition policies which have the approval 
of the faculties and the administrative authorities. 

А faculty library committee composed of persons with broad, 
rather than narrow or sectional, interests in library development, 
can be very helpful to the library in formulating acquisition poli- 
cies and programmes, Such committees may exist on all levels from 
the departmental to the university-wide. Once the policy is estab- 
lished and the buying programme is initiated, the university librar- 
ian should control acquisitions accordingly. 


FACTORS AFFECTING BOOK SELECTION AND 
ACQUISITION POLICY 


Factors which affect the organization and administration of the 
library were discussed in previous chapters; these also affect book 
selection and acquisitions policy. The size of the university and the 
geographical location of its faculties may require a high degree of 
duplication, even of multiplication, of purchases of individual titles. 
A university with a large enrolment is likely to have a large faculty, 
and to offer, therefore, many specialized courses, each of which will 
have its own library needs. A small institution with a more limited 
Programme will have fewer needs than the large one. But all 
higher institutions, regardless of size, need a good basic collection 


of books and journals, Referring to African university libraries, 
H. Holdsworth offered the opinion ‘ 


regarded as a very modest figure. 


_ The nature of the existing collections and availability of other 
library resources through Co-operative arrangements will affect 
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selection and buying policy. Co-operative arrangements, being two- 
sided in nature, may require that the university buy materials in a 
subject area in which it has no particular interest at the time, but 
which concerns a neighbouring university, in exchange for the op- 
portunity to borrow essential books on other topics from its neigh- 
bour. 

The curriculum and the characteristics of teaching and research 
at the university are fundamental factors. Each subject in the curri- 
culum requires its own books and journals. Some require a variety 
of additional library materials. 

The nature of teaching and research in a particular institution 
has a direct effect on library needs and use. Lecture-textbook cour- 
ses make the smallest demand on the library unless they also require 
extensive reading and written reports from the students. Seminars, 
tutorials and other teaching methods which require extensive indi- 
vidual study and written work of students call for rich library 
collections. Graduate studies and research demand extensive 
collections of secondary as well as primary source materials. 

Future development plans of the university can affect book selec- 
tion and acquisition directly. A decision to unify previously dispers- 
ed faculties by bringing them together in a single place such as a 
university city may result in a plan to unite their libraries in a new 
central building. This could have a profoundly beneficial effect on 
the quality of library holdings and future buying policy could be 
affected accordingly. A plan for the gradual addition of new facul- 
ties or schools over a period of years, with provisions for building 
library collections in advance would give a strong sense of direction 
to a library buying programme and provide the library with an op- 
portunity to make selections and purchases in an orderly and dis- 
criminating way. 

The degree of financial support that can be provided is central. 
Expenditures for library materials should be large enough to pro- 
vide adequate materials for every subject in the curriculum and for 
every rescarch programme that is sponsored by the university. If 
the university does not receive adequate funds for this purpose, or 
if it cannot provide them from its own resources, it may be compel- 
led to curtail some of its teaching or research activities and to defer 
the introduction of new programmes. 


SELECTION POLICIES 
Most university libraries tend to place the needs of instruction 
before those of research in selecting books for purchase, But it is 


impossible to draw sharp lines of separation between the two 
'The books used by undergraduates may be used just as eei 
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graduate students and researchers; those required by the faculty for 
their research may also be helpful in teaching. For undergraduate 
learning and teaching it is not difficult to select materials; major 
difficulties are encountered in providing for research workers. In 
a small university with largely undergraduate programmes and 
modest research activities, the library can learn about the extent of 
the curriculum and the nature of the research that is being carried 
on, and can then plan its acquisition programme accordingly. Ina 
large university, however, the library may find it quite difficult to 
obtain detailed, significant information. Danton, says in this con- 
nexion: "The university administration, following consultations 
with, and advice from, appropriate academic groups, should pro- 
vide the library with an official statement of policy, in some detail, 
as to the institution’s present and probable future program of teach- 
ing and research.’ [4] This kind of information is truly fundamental 
to all types of library planning—for buildings and staff, as well as 
collections. No long-range planning is possible without it. 

Many basic decisions need to be made in the course of defining 
the selection policy. Questions like the following need to be ans- 
wered: what should library policy be with respect to foreign books? 
How shall funds be divided between current and older materials? 
Should the library purchase textbooks; rare books; popular works 
unrelated to university programmes? What emphasis should be 


given to research materials, to the purchase of materials in micro- 
fac-simile and related forms? 


Foreign books. It would seem that any university, regardless of the 
country in which it exists, would need to have access to major works 
in one or more of the principal modern languages. In a sense, it has 
no choice, if it aims to acquire, transmit and advance knowledge in 
some of the important fields of modern learning and research. The 
library, accordingly, must select and acquire materials for each sub- 
ject of university interest without primary regard to language. It 
will naturally be guided by the foreign languages most commonly 
known in the country, in making its choices. Policy in regard to 
emphasis on acquisitions of foreign-language material should be 


clearly defined after thorough consideration of present and poten- 
tial needs. 


Current versus older materials, The small university with limited grad- 
uate Programmes will probably want to emphasize current over 
older materials in its library and to assure itself that such older 
materials as are purchased are likely to be used. This implies criti- 
cal selection based upon anticipated use. Current publications are 
not easy to obtain by countries which are distant from the principal 
centres of the book trade, but out-of-print books and sets of 
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journals—two forms of ‘older’ materials—are even more difficult. 
Co-operative acquisitions may supply an answer to the problem of 
obtaining older materials. If coupled with generous interlibrary 
loans such co-operation can be very beneficial. 

The university which offers graduate work on the doctoral level 
and sponsors post-doctoral research requires large, comprehensive 
collections. It will collect current works with an eye to future as 
well as present needs [5]. Like the small library, the large one should 
avoid duplicating unnecessarily the holdings of neighbouring lib- 
raries and it should seek out opportunities for co-operative selection 
and buying, as, however large it may be, it cannot expect to achieve 
equally comprehensive coverage in every field. 

Danton’s ‘“Ideal” book selection policy’, while designed for large 
university libraries with extensive graduate and research program- 
mes, offers some wise suggestions which may interest small libraries, 
in this connexion [6]. 


Research materials. Research materials may be considered apart from 
‘older materials’ in that they are not necessarily old, but may con- 
sist of extensive collections of recent publications. This is a question 
of emphasis which is related to the particular research programmes 
of the institution. If it is sponsoring such programmes it is obliged 
to provide the materials they require. 


Textbooks. In countries where textbooks are expensive and difficult 
to obtain the university library will be under pressure to buy multi- 
ple copies. Such pressure should be resisted as diplomatically as 
possible since a diversion of substantial funds to this purpose will 
result in a reduction in subject coverage which will be harmful to 
teaching and research and, therefore, to the best interests of stu- 
dents and faculty. It is more appropriate for the university or the 
government, or perhaps for outside agencies to assist the students. 


Popular books. Libraries with insufficient funds for the purchase of 
basic required materials are hardly likely to spend appreciable 
amounts for popular fiction and non-fiction. They will tend to rely 
on neighbouring public libraries for these. In situations where the 
students do not have access to good public libraries, however, the 
university library may find it desirable to form a small collection of 
popular materials. A well-selected collection may attract more stu- 
dents to the library, encourage reading beyond curricular require- 
ments, and provide a helpful stimulus to those who want to improve 
their reading ability. In some instances such collections are finan- 
ced by charging a modest rental fee. 


Rare books and manuscripts. The purchase of rare b 


: ook: 
should be approached with great caution, Тћеу are likes to ү eis 
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expensive, and unless they contribute directly to а course of study 
it is highly doubtful whether the small university library should 
acquire them. This is another suitable area for co-operative acqui- 
sitions among a group of libraries within a country. 

Rare books and manuscripts of specifically local or national int- 
erest should be acquired. Indeed, libraries have a fundamental 
obligation to collect and preserve the cultural documents which rep- 
resent the national heritage. It is, however, a service which requires 
co-ordinated activity. If there is a national library, it should be the 
main centre for the collection and preservation of such materials 
and other libraries, especially those of the universities, should co- 
ordinate their collecting with it. In the absence of a national lib- 
rary, the university library should assume this obligation, 


Materials in microfacsimile and related forms. Great advances in micro- 
reproduction now make it possible for libraries throughout the 
world to build important collections of research materials which 
would be difficult or impossible to acquire in their original forms. 
Sets of major scholarly journals, long runs of important newspapers, 
dissertations, government and international agency documents, 
manuscript collections and long-out-of-print monographic litera- 
ture may now be acquired in microform. In many instances the 
producers of microforms are also able to supply full-size paper repro- 
ductions. An increasing number of current publications is also 
available in microform. In general, it is best to acquire in microform 
the types of materials that arc likely to be used for rescarch by a few 
individuals rather than for general reading by many. 

But it is not always possible to make fine distinctions in this 
regard. A library situated far away from other libraries and from 
publishing centres cannot make an сазу choice. It must buy the 
material it requires in the form in which it is readily available. To a 
degree this also holds for readers. They would in general prefer the 
original to a microcopy but will use the copy if it is impossible or 
extremely difficult to obtain the original. The usual criteria of book 
selection apply to materials in microform. 


The library collection. Тће library collections should consist of a well- 
selected stock of general materials: books, periodicals, government 
publications, newspapers, pamphlets, etc., and special materials, 
Such as microfilms, dissertations, manuscripts, maps, gramophonc 
records, tapes, photographs, charts, etc., suitably identified and 
organized for effective use. The collection should satisfy all curri- 
cular needs of both graduate and undergraduate students and en- 


able the faculty to keep abreast ofnew developments in their fields of 
interest. 


The collections may be conveniently divided into two categories 
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for further discussion. First and fundamental is a strong and up-to- 
date reference collection. It should contain a broad representation 
of major reference works such as encyclopaedias, language diction- 
aries, handbooks to subject fields, almanacs and statistical compi- 
lations, language guides, biographical dictionaries, geographical 
atlases, histories, research directories, etc., and bibliographies, in- 
dexes, abstracting services, book catalogues, translation lists, etc., 
in the principal ficlds of knowledge and in the principal languages 
of the world. The reference collection is an epitome of the world's 
knowledge; and it provides the means of identifying and locating 
authoritative sources of knowledge outside the university. In addi- 
tion to serving the needs of the university community itis an extre- 
mely valuable tool for book selection and order work. The library 
of every institution of higher education should therefore contain a 
strong reference collection. In countries where this is impossible to 
achieve in a single library, co-operative arrangements should be 
made to ensure that at least one copy of every major reference tool 
is made available for the use of each library. (The national library, 
or major university library, may serve asa national resource centre 
in this connexion.) 

Тће second and largest category is the general collection of books, 
periodicals and other library materials. Like the reference collec- 
tion, it should serve not only curricular and rescarch needs, but 
have a universal character so as to ensure that important subjects 
which are not directly covered by the curriculum are represented 
by the standard works. 


BOOK SELECTION APPARATUS 


Selection of library materials is a co-operative affair involving the 
library staff, the faculty and to a degree, as noted earlier, the stu- 
dents. Reading lists and bibliographies prepared by the faculty in 
conjunction with teaching are important sources for the librarian 
to consult, and every effort should be made to procure the mat- 
erials on these lists for the library. But for building up well-balanced 
Collections a more systematic procedure is required. This involves 
the creation of a selection apparatus: a collection of basic biblio- 
graphies of both broad and narrow scope, bibliographical hand- 
books and book selection guides. These should bestudied thoroughly 
by all who will be involved in the selection process. Desirable 
items should be cheeked, and after review by the librarian, desid- 
erata lists containing full bibliographical descriptions ofthe wanted 
materials should be drawn up. ae 

A large number and variety of publications are available for this 
Purpose; only a few representative titles can be mentioned here. First, 
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there are directories and guides to reference works. P. К. Garde's 
Directory of Reference Works published in Asia is an example [7]. Arr- 
anged by subject, according to the Universal Decimal Classifi- 


cation (UDC) it lists the titles of reference books published in six- 


teen Asian States. R. L. Collison's Bibliographical Services throughout 


the World: 1950-59 [8], a continuation of L. N. Malclés’ previous 
work on this subject [9], describes the bibliographical activities of 
various countries and territories and those ofa large group of inter- 
national and other organizations, These publications are only two 


of a useful series of Unesco Bibliographical Handbooks which are 
currently available. 


Among well-known 
those of Malclés [10], Sabor [11] 
These list standard reference wor 


d ure of a single subject or 
subjects, Among these, the works of Crane et al. [14], Foronda 
Gomez [15] and Hawkins [16] are good examples. 


THE ACQUISITIONS PROGRAMME 


The programme is the plan for carryi ae 
library with respect Р Tying out the objectives of the 


Di Da operation of these groups. 
itiate it for а five-year or longer period, 


€order department where 
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THE BUDGET FOR ACQUISITIONS 


The acquisition budget is directly related to the acquisition pro- 
gramme. If the programme is long-range, the budget for it should 
also be a long-range one. This suggests a special capital budget in 
the same sense that providing new buildings and equipping them 
usually requires separate capital financing. The capital budget is 
often completely separated from the budget for routine operating 
costs: salaries, consumable supplies, building maintenance, etc. 
In this context, the book collection could be considered part of the 
initial equipment of the library building. 

Another way of financing the long-range acquisition programme 
would be to estimate the total amount of money required for the 
specified period and to divide the total by the number representing 
the number of years in the period. This would yield a yearly figure 
which could then be incorporated in the yearly operating budget. 


ACQUISITION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Library materials are usually acquired by purchase, by gift, by 
exchange and in countries which designate the university library as 
a depository under a publications or copyright law by deposit. 
Regardless of the method of acquisition, all library materials, except 
perhaps those received as deposits, should be appropriate to the 
needs of the university. Inappropriate materials, even if free, are 
ultimately expensive. Like purchases, they require clerical work in 
the order department, cataloguing and processing and shelf space. 
The library should therefore apply to the selection of materials in 
the gift and exchange categories the same criteria as it employs for 
purchases. Acquisition of deposits should be on a selective basis in 
accordance with the same criteria unless the library is designated as 


the national library. In this case, of course, it should acquire every- 
thing that is published in the country. 


Purchases: selection of dealers. For domestic publications, the library 
may buy directly from publishers, from dealers or jobbers, local 
booksellers or subscription agents depending upon the state of the 
Publishing and book trade in the particular country. Some publish- 
ers will not sell directly to libraries but prefer to distribute their 
books through dealers or jobbers. Where publishers are willing to 
deal with libraries, the library should weigh the cost of buying from 
many publishers against that of buying from one or more dealers. 
Often it will be found that it is far more economical to buy through 
dealers, even though their discounts may belower than the publishers. 
Buying from many sources requires much more correspondence 
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and record keeping than buying from a few. Local booksellers 
may be a good source of acquisitions, If they are located close 
to the library, they offer the librarian the opportunity of examin- 


ing books before deciding what to buy. There is no assurance, 
however, that the local b 


by purchase, is one of the major 
ing countries. The principal diffi- 


secretaries of the principal 
foreign library associations, 

To provide for continuous receip 
arly series in process of publication, etc, 


А t rely on purchase as the 
ing most of their current materials. But 
important sources of acquisitions, 


principal means of obtain- 
gifts and exchanges can be 
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Gifts. As implied earlier, the criteria for requesting and accepting 
gifts should be the same as those for purchase and exchange. The 
development, on a continuous basis, of lists of subjects in which the 
library wants to collect library materials and of lists of specific books, 
journals, etc., that are wanted, is an essential prerequisite of a gift 
procurement programme, as it is for other methods of acquisition. 

е Governments, international agencies, private foundations, na- 
tional and international organizationsand individualsare among the 
principal sources from which gifts can be solicited. The librarian 
should acquaint himself fully with these sources. 

Gift solicitation inquiries should be as specific as possible. Gen- 
eral statements such as ‘We need books in all the sciences, etc.’ are 
not helpful to prospective donors and many result, indeed, in a 
flow of useless gifts. 


Exchanges. As a source of acquisitions, exchanges can be very signi- 
ficant. A prerequisite is the availability of materials to offer for 
exchange. If the university has a publishing programme, the librar- 
ian should try to obtain supplies of each publication for this pur- 
pose. He may also find it possible to acquire multiple copies of his 
government’s publications and those of scholarly and technical or- 
ganizations for his exchange stock. In certain instances it may be pro- 
fitable for him to buy locally published materials to use for exchange. 

The Handbook on the International Exchange of Publications is a valu- 
able guide to exchange activities [18]. Published in a multilingual 
edition (English, French, Spanish, and Russian) its four chapters 
deal respectively with: the different types of exchange; organization 
of national and international exchange services: conventions and 
agreements for the exchange of publications; and transport and 
Customs. An appendix contains recommendations of regional meet- 
Ings on international exchange. 


ORGANIZATION OF ACQUISITION ACTIVITIES 


Before order work can begin, the university librarian should orga- 
nize the book selection process to ensure а continuous flow of order 
recommendations to the order department. The university librar- 
ian may establish working relationships with selected faculty mem- 
bers who will be called upon to check bibliographies and other 
sources for selecting books to recommend for purchase and he may 
invite some of his professional staff to participate in selection. Re- 
commendations for selection should be marked in a distinctive way 
to indicate the relative importance of each item so that the univer- 
sity librarian may be guided in deciding whether to approve or disap- 
prove a recommendation. Book reviewing media as well as standard 
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bibliographies should be used in selecting books; these provide 
a guide to the contents of the book, the standing of the author and 
the reputation of the publisher. The selectors might be required to 
submit each recommendation on a standard library order form, or 
if they should make their recommendations in list form, they should 
be requested to supply for each book the information that would 
normally be required on an order form (see Fig. 1). 


Fig. 1. Order form. 


Location 
Author Last name First name Middle name 
Title 
Call No. 
No. of vols. Edition 
) Place Publisher 
у Year Price 
Added: Copies Binding 
O Copy Course(s) No, O For reserve 
Edition Purchase requested By 
O Volume Dept. 
[Г] Replacement Date 


THE ORDER ROUTINE 


The order department then performs the following activities: 

It verifies author. title and other bibliographic information for 
each item. 

It checks the library catalogue to determine whether the item is 
already owned by the library. 

If it is owned, the recommendation is returned to the sender with 
an explanation. 

If it is not, it proceeds to check records of outstanding orders, and 
of books newly received and in process. 

If the title is not in these records, it (a) selects publisher, dealer, 
or jobber to whom order will go, and prepares an order in let- 
ter form or on special printed forms; (b) mails the order, or in 
the case of domestic books or foreign books that are locally 
available, the order librarian may visit the local bookshops to 
select and examine the books and order them; and (c) makes 
a record of the financial obligation in its accounts. 

At this point, the order department may order printed catalogue 
cards for the book, if they are available. 

When the books are received, they are checked against the dealer's 
invoice. Prices and discounts are verified, and the net price 1s 
entered on the book recommendation (or order) card, together 
with the date of receipt. A record of the expenditure is made in 
the financial account. The card is filed in an accessions file, and 
the invoice, if correct, is marked appropriately, and sent to the 
university financial authority for payment. 

The book is sent to the cataloguing department to be prepared for 
use. 

In small libraries, the university librarian may be directly involved 
in some or all steps of this procedure depending upon the size of his 
staff and the degree to which he is willing to delegate his authority 
and duties. In large libraries, it is impossible for the chief librarian 
to do theorder work. He may reserve to himself, however, such activ- 
ities as visiting antiquarian-book dealers, attending auctions and 
making extended buying trips. 


REMOVING BARRIERS TO THE FREE FLOW OF BOOKS 


It has been mentioned that there are often major barriers, both 
within and outside the university, to the free flow of books and, con- 
sequently, to the effective development of libraries. І 

Within the university, the university librarian can be given the 
authority to direct and control all of the activities of the acquisition 
function, subject to periodic audits of his accounts, but without 
having to pass through a lengthy chain of command to obtain ap- 
proval for each routine action. Adequate financial controls can 
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easily be established in the university business office and the librar- 
ian can be relieved of personal financial liability except in clear 
cases of deliberate malfeasance. The university should do every- 
thing possible to expedite efficient and economical book selection 
and acquisition. 

The government can exempt library materials of all kinds from 
internal taxes, remove import duties where they exist, simplify cus- 
toms and postal regulations concerning library materials, and im- 
prove budgeting and accounting procedures. R. E. Barker has 
demonstrated persuasively that by removing import restrictions 
and internal taxes the government loses very little. He cites figures 
to show ‘that national expenditure on book imports is always a mi- 
nute proportion of total expenditure, and that those countries which 
books appear to import them least . . . [and 
m taxes on books fails to justify the impositions 
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CHAPTER УП 


ORGANIZING THE COLLECTIONS 
FOR EFFECTIVE USE 


After library materials have been received and duly processed, they 


are sent to the cataloguing department where they are identified 
and organized for effective use by the library’s clientele. This is a 


highly professional function; it involves cataloguing (describing 


each title in bibliographic terms, according to rules), subject analy- 
sis (identifying the contents of each title and representing these by 
appropriate subject guides) and classification (applying to each 
title a symbol representing its place in a classification scheme design- 


ed to arrange books on the library shelves in such a way as to facil- 
itate their use). 


This chapter will confine itsel 
tion of library materials on the 
access to many of the excellent 
subject in detail. It will only 
—information theory, documentation and а 
services—because it is further assumed that t 


library materials, to obtain 
basic services and facilities, 


SCOPE OF CATALOGUING DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 

The activities of the department require the Preparation of neces- 
sary records for public and staff use, the Preparation of library mat- 
erials for use and related activities such as accessioning, compiling 
lists of new acquisitions, taking inventory, compiling statistics and 
making reports. 

The basic records are the public catalogue, 
some libraries, additional records which may i 
logues, depository catalogues, 
of auxiliary catalogues. 


the shelf-list and in 
nclude official cata- 
union catalogues and a wide variety 


The public catalogue is the most important record from the rea- 
"baba : ё ; 

der’s point of view. It may consist of one or more catalogues, in 

book or card form, or in combinations of each, depending on such 
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factors as the age, size and nature of the library. The book catalo- 
gue may take two major forms: (а) printed catalogues of total hold- 
ings, and of special collections, with supplements or cumulated 
editions (many catalogues in this form have been produced in Eur- 
ope, the United Kingdom, the United States of America and to a 
lesser degree in Africa, Asia, and Latin America; these catalogues 
have been produced chiefly by relatively slow and expensive tradi- 
tional printing methods until recent years when improvements in 
reproduction techniques such as high-speed controlled photogra- 
phy, xerography, photo-offset printing, tabulating machines and 
computers were introduced and developed); (b) written or typed 
book catalogues in loose-leaf bound form. The British Museum 
maintains its principal catalogue by pasting written or typed entries 
for new titles on the blank pages of bound volumes. Many libraries 
in England maintain a sheaf catalogue—‘a catalogue of paper slips, 
each bearing a single entry, held in loose-leaf binders which are 
labelled and shelved in specifically designed racks' [1]. 

Despite technological advances which have brought new popu- 
larity to the book catalogue, the card catalogue is the prevailing 
form. It consists of individual entries, usually typed, printed or 
written on 3 x 5 inch cards, representing the holdings of the library. 
Like book catalogues, those on cards may be of! several types, depend- 
ing on how the cards are arranged: the dictionary catalogue, the 
divided catalogue, the classified or systematic catalogue. 

"The dictionary catalogue is an arrangement in a single alpha- 
betical file, similar to that of the words in a dictionary, of author, 
title and subject cards representing each catalogued item m the 
library. Entries are made in accordance with established rules for 
determining the form to be used for author identification and for 
the selection of subject entries. Guides are inserted in their respec- 
tive alphabetical places to lead the reader to the entries represent- 
ing the books he seeks, and to call his attention to related books. 
The catalogue may also contain a variety of general information 
cards referring to uncatalogued materials, such as pamphlet files 
and suggestions for the use of the catalogue. The dictionary cata- 
logue is an integrated index to the contents of the library. This 
type of catalogue is widely used in the United States but far less so 
in other countries. The ‘monocatalogue system’ of the United States 
libraries represents an attitude that ‘is not shared by librarians over- 
seas; as a matter of fact, European libraries are characterized by a 
multiplicity of catalogues', according to Reichmann [2]. 

In small and medium-size libraries the dictionary catalogue is 
easy to use and to maintain. As libraries and their catalogues grow 
larger, complexities and difficulties appear. This has led some librar- 
ies to divide the catalogue into two parts: an author-title catalogue 
and a subject catalogue. This is what is generally meant by the 
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the subject catalogue on the theory that distinctive titles, especially 
in the physical and social sciences, can serve as additional subject 
entries. The author-title catalogue usually includes personal and 
corporate authors, series and selected titles, all arranged in a single 
alphabet. The subject catalogue is an alphabetical listing of books 
under subject, together with appropriate subject guides. 

5 one in which entries are 
arranged according to a system of classification. In this respect it is 


flist, however, and resem- 


ly a staff tool but it may also serve the 


supp 9, OF as part of, the public catal hi 
may be feasible in small libraries and special К е о toe ine 


eni! entory purposes, 
16 Ollicial catalogue is another stafftool. Generally itis a filein a 
single alphabet of the main entries for all the holdings of the! sera 
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v. Special facilities and services. Individual study facilities in the 
stacks of the University Library, University of Ibadan (Nigeria) 


Photo: Donald Saff 


VI. Special facilities and services, Facilities for list 
phone records in the Paul Klapper Librar 


ening to gramo- 
York. Doors at the rear lead to individual 


у, Queens College, New 
1 listening booths. 
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Special facilities and services. Special storage arrangements for 
manuscripts in the Rangoon (Burma) Museum. A student is 
examining a white ‘Parabaik’, a manuscript written on a long single 
sheet of thick, strong paper which is folded at about 6-inch inter- 
vals in accordion fashion. In the foreground are some palm-leaf 


manuscripts. 
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IX НИ aes а ти У 
= Special facilities and services. The main catalogue of the Free 


University of Berlin. 


*. Special facilities and services. Microfi 
stand designed by Unesco team and bu 


Laboratory (India) for Indian Scienti 


lm apparatus with special 
iilt in the National Physical 
fic Documentation Centre. 
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XI. Special facilities and services. Projector for microcards. 
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хи. Special facilities and services, Projector for 


Klapper Library, Queens College, New York microfilms, Paul 


These usually consist of entries for authors ог for titles when 
these are the main entries (for example, periodicals and books pub- 
lished anonymously). In some libraries it is combined with other 
files, and it may also serve as the union catalogue ofa library system. 
In very busy libraries where the clientele may frequently use the 
public catalogue, it is very helpful to have an official catalogue in 
the technical services work area. There it can be consulted directly 
and conveniently in connexion with order work and cataloguing. In 
such circumstances it is possible to locate the technical services area 
in almost any part of the building; where an official catalogue is not 
maintained it is usually desirable to locate these services in conven- 
lent relation to the public catalogue. Useful as it is, the official 
catalogue is expensive to maintain. Small libraries will probably 
find, therefore, that they cannot afford it. 

„Үе another staff tool is the depository catalogue. In some coun- 
tries, national or regional libraries may deposit with associated 
libraries copies of their holdings in book or card catalogue form. 
Particularly if coupled with generous interlibrary loans and cen- 
tralized cataloguing or acquisition programmes such catalogues 
can be very useful. Large catalogues in card form require expensive 
€quipment, much space, and regular maintenance which may also 
be expensive, For these reasons most of the United States libraries 
which originally maintained card depository catalogues of the 
United States Library of Congress gave them up when the Library 
of Congress made its printed book catalogues available. In coun- 
tries with poor library resources, depository or similar catalogues 
issued by bibliographical or documentation centres ог bythe national 
library can be utilized profitably by the university library. 

, Union catalogues, the combined records of the holdings of several 
libraries, are very desirable as a basis for interlibrary use and for 
Control of duplication in acquisitions. National union catalogues 
are best maintained in the national library, which should offer ap- 
Propriate interlibrary services in connexion with them. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Je for organizing and adminis- 


The university librarian is responsib! z r mini 
as to co-ordinate its activities 


tering the catalogue department so 4 
With those of related technical services. At the same time, he must 


define and establish the authority and responsibility of the cata- 
logue department with respect to its own activities and inits relation 


to other departments of the library. Aen 

In consultation with his chief catalogue librarian, if he is fortu- 
Nate enough to have а well-trained one, the university librarian 
must decide the objectives of the department, select the classification 
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system and the cataloguing codes which are appropriate to its 
work, designate the principal records to be established and main- 
tained, provide the equipment and the personnel, chart the organi- 
zation, specify the statistical and other reports he will require, and 
arrange for adequate liaison with all units that are to be served by 
the cataloguing department, 


Internal organization. Depending upon the size of the library, the vol- 
ume of its acquisitions, the number of librarians available and their 
qualifications, the work of the department may be organized in 


small libraries as well, They su: i 


Organization by subject is quite common. With a staff of two 
cataloguers, it may be desirable to assi. 


a топ by form or type would be emplo 
serials—periodicals, government pub! 


Witha poorly staffed cataloguing department the university librarian 
can hardly be expected to succeed in persuading these units that 
they would be better off by accepting the services of the main library. 


Bibliographical and reference materials for staff use. The cataloguers need 
to have convenient access to bibliographical and reference mat- 
erials. Questions will frequently arise about the way to enter an 
author’s name in the catalogue, or the selection of appropriate sub- 
ject headings with which to represent a book, etc., which require the 
cataloguer to refer to technical works on cataloguing and classifi- 
cation and other publications. A small collection of the most needed 
technical works and foreign-language dictionaries should be in- 
stalled in the work-rooms of the catalogue department; for other 
materials the cataloguers should have easy access to the library’s 
reference collection. (This is another instance of the desirability 
of sound building planning.) 


Catalogue department rules and activities. Uniformity and consistency 
are fundamental principles of cataloguing activity. Application of 
these principles implies the use of standard codes of cataloguing 
rules, of authoritative lists of subject headings and of classification 
systems. | 
Catalogue codes. A variety of codes of cataloguing rules is available 
for the use of libraries. Among widely used codes are those of the 
United States Library of Congress [5]; the American Library Asso- 
ciation [6] and the Vatican Library [7]. In France, the Association 
Française de Normalisation has issued a series of cataloguing 
guides; these have appeared in abridged and simplified form [8]. In 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and other German-language 
areas, the Prussian Rules [g] are widely followed. In Russia, a 
comprehensive series of catalogue codes has been prepared for usein 
large libraries, and simplified versions of the rules are available for 
small libraries [10]. 
These and other codes of rules are explained and supplemented 
by texts on cataloguing, and publications relating to author and 
title designations in special circumstances. H. A. Sharp's text on 
cataloguing [11] and Susan G. Akers’ Simple Library Cataloging [2] 
are well known. Among а variety of works dealing with author en- 
tries are C. Е. Gosnell's Spanish Personal Names [13]; Maria L. Mon- 
teiro’s Nomes Brasilieros . . . [14] and Nasser Sharify’s Cataloging of 


Persian works [15]. m ы sal for eff 
Selection of a code of rules for cataloguing 1s essential or effec- 
ut it has even wider importance. 


tive local library development b а 
The aim of p пун К conservators and transmitters of know- 


ledge should be to identify their holdings so as to facilitate local, 
national and international communication of knowledge. In this 
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connexion the IFLA International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles reached a historic agreement in 1961 by adopting a state- 
ment of cataloguing principles for universal application. The re- 
port of this conference [16] is an extremely important document 
which should be read by all librarians who have an interest in, or 
are responsible for cataloguing. 

And, ‘now that . . . agreement exists on the principles governing 
the choice and form of headings for entries in an author and title 
catalogue, it is reasonable to hope that agreement may follow on 
the choice, form and sequence of the items of description necessary 
to complete these entries’ [17]. The author is referring to the addi- 
tional data that are required to complete the identification of each 
publication. These include the full title, edition, place of publica- 
tion, name of the publisher, date of publication, paging, illustra- 
tions and related information, Figure 2 shows samples of entries 
and other data required for descriptive cataloguing, 

Subject analysis. The purpose of subject analysis is to identify the 
major subject matter of each book for representation in the cata- 
logue and to find its Proper place in the library’s classification 
scheme. Combined with descriptive cataloguing, it is designed to 
make the library collections accessible to the library’s clientele. 

In the alphabetical subject catalogue, whether it is in separate 
d titles in one alphabet, each 
or more subject headings, each 
rms representing a subject. The 
st done from an authorized list in 


Fig. 2. Samples of entries and i ipti 
3 other data required for descriptive cataloguing. 
(a) Single personal author; (b) Corporate body as author; (c) Title as main AE 


(a) 


(b) 


156.! 
FERI 
770 Clouzet, Maryse (Choisy) 1903- 
Sigmund Freud: a new appraisal. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library (1963, 


141 р. 22 cm. 


1. Freud, Sigmund, 1856-1939. 
BF173.F85C6 19632 926.1 


О [7] 


62-18558 1 


Library of Congress 


QD 
506 
ES Electrochemical Society. Corrosion Division. 

The surface chemistry of metals and semiconductors; & 
symposium sponsored by the Office of Naval Research and 
the Electrochemical Society, Columbus, Ohio, 1959. Edited 
by Harry C. Gatos, with the assistance of J. W. Faust, Jr., 
and W. J. LaFleur. New York, Wiley 11960; 

хі, 526 р. Ius., diagrs., tables. 24 cm. 

"Papers presented at the joint symposium of the Corrosion and 
Electronics Divisions of the Electrochemical Society.” 

Includes bibliographies. 

1, Surface chemistry. 2. Metals. 3. Semiconductors. т, Elec- 
trochemical Society. Electronics Division, п. U. S. Office of Naval 
Research. im, Gatos, Harry C., ed. 

QD506.E5 541.3453 60—14244 

Library of Congress 1011230; 
RS 
153 e 
M57 Modern drug encyclopedia and therapeutic index. 1st- 

ed. New York, 1934- 

v. 24cm. 
Editors. ША acil Gutman.—1946, A. B. Gutman.—1949- 

M. E. Howard. 
R Three year supplement to New modern drugs; % 
RS presentation of the important new medicinal preparations 
153 described in the quarterly index, New modern drugs, 1935 to 
M57 1937 inclusive, together with descriptions of additional drugs 

which have not been previously published. By Jacob Gut- 


man. New York, American Journal of Surgery, inc., 1938, 


(Continued on next card) 
34—19893* 


| (617490710; 


Fig. 3. Subject headings on catalogue cards. 


Audio-visual едасоћом – Bibl. 
McClusky, Frederick Dean. 


The А-У bibliography. (Rev. ed.) Dubuque, Iowa, W. C. 
Brown Co. (1955 


хі,218 р. 28 сш. (The Audio-visual series) 


1. Audio-visual education—Bibl, t, Title. (Series) 


Z5814.V8M3 1955 016.371333 56-1796 
| Library of Congress 110; 


Rome Ccity) 
Chesterton, Gilbert Keith, 1874-1936, 


he resurrection of Rome, by G. K, Chesterton ... New 
York, Dodd, Mead & company, 1930, 


4р.1.,3-294р. 21cm, 


1. Rome (City) 1, Title, 


DG808.C5 911,56 30:98008 


Library of Congress 5014 


location. In such circumstances, the public catalogue is the only 
location device available to the reader. 

There is an extensive body of literature on the subject of classi- 
fication and much recorded debate as to the relative merits of open 
versus closed shelves. Experience indicates that the university rea- 
der is best served by a classified, open-shelf collection and this is the 
assumption on which the following discussion will be based. 

The most widely used classification systems are the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification, the United States Library of Congress Classifi- 
cation and the Universal Decimal Classification, which are well 
known by their respective abbreviations DC, LC and UDC. Ran- 
ganathan’s Colon Classification and Bliss’ Bibliographic Classifi- 
cation are highly respected but not widely used, except that the 
latter appears to have gained some new adherents in recent years. 

The university librarian should select the classification system on 
the basis of objective criteria. Sayers suggests in this connexion that 
what we expect in a classification is that it will work. This it will do 
so long as it is comprehensive, in a consistent and recognizable 
order, as minute a statement of things as is humanly possible, flexi- 
ble enough to keep abreast of the changes in thought and in litera- 
ture which is its reflection, and it has a simple notation which is 
also flexible, and a full index [21]. c. 

The DC and LC systems were designed as book classifications. 
DC is more widely used than LC but this may be due partly to his- 
torical factors: the DC appeared in 1876, the LC more than а quar- 
ter of a century later. The LC was designed for a large library and 
is, indeed, used more in large than in small libraries. Its classifica- 
tion is highly detailed. When used in very large libraries for extre- 
mely detailed classifications, DC classification numbers tend to 
become unduly long and cumbersome, while the LC notations 


remain relatively simple and short. га 

Both of these systems are kept up to date and the Dewey Classific- 
ation is kept current between new editions by the issue of Dewey Clas- 
sification Additions, Notes and Decisions by the Library of Congress. 
These two systems meet Sayers’ criteria and offer some additional 
advantages. Each is fully indexed. Each can be used together with 
а standard list of subject headings; i.e., the DC with Sears List of 
Subject Headings which provides DC numbers; the LC with the LC 
List of Subject Headings which contains LC numbers. Each of these 
Subject-heading lists serves as an additional index to the respective 
classifications. Also, it is possible for all libraries to buy printed cat- 
Я f Congress for the books which it 


alogue cards fi he Library o 
cards from the Library lude the DC as well as the LC 


numbers, Purchase of printed cards can be made on a selective 
basis. Examples of printed cards in Figure 4 show the location of 


Classification symbols. 
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Fig. 4. Classification symbols on printed catalogue cards. 


Einstein, Albert, 1879-1955. 

Investigations on the theory of the Brownian movement. 
Edited with notes by R. Fürth. Translated by А, D, Cow- 
рег. New York, Dover Publications (1956, 

119 p. diagrs. 21 cm. 


“An unabridged and unaltered republication of the translation 
first published in 1926.” 


Bibliographical footnotes, 


1. Brownian movements, 


[06182]! 539,62 


Printed for Card Div, d» 
Library of Congress Зд, 


e 
Wharton, Henry, 1664-1695, 
Es life of John Smith, English soldier, Translated from 
vie Latin manuscript With an essay on Captain John Smith 
Chana teenth-century literature by Laura Polanyi Striker. 
ape Hill, Published for the Virginia Historical Society 
У the University of North Caroling Press (1957) 
101 p, Шив, ports., facsims, 24 cm, 
Bibllographtca] footnotes, 
1. Smith, John, 1580-1631 
John Suit John, кешш, Striker, Laura Polanyi. Captain 
Society, сыш tenth century literature, п, Virginia Historical 
F229.57W4! 923,92 57—19884 
Library of Congress 19807, à 
18 = | 
1 LC symbol; 2 DC symbol, 


book or shelf use, Each system 
for library arra 
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successfully to machine applications in documentation. The Bliss 
system has attracted a significant following among librarians in the 
British Commonwealth. Tt is shown in one study that among eleven 
university libraries—some less than a generation old—in States 
which were or are associated with the Commonwealth, four use the 
Bliss classification, while four and three use the Library of Congress 
and Dewey classifications respectively [22]. 

К The size of the library, especially the anticipated future growth 
is a significant factor in the choice of a classification system. Libra- 
ries that are likely to grow very large will probably find the LC and 
UDC more attractive than the DC. Another factor is the nature of 
the library. If it is a scientific or technical library the LC or UDC 
will be a good choice. 

In some circumstances it may be desirable to use more than one 
classification system in a library. It is conceivable, for example, that 
a large university system using DC in its main library may wish to 
use LC or UDC in a new engineering library or in a faculty of 
sciences library. Such a choice should be made only after careful 
deliberation. Additional trained staff and a more complex record 
system may be required. 

Once the system is chosen, it should be followed consistently and 
careful records should be kept of all decisions that involve adapta- 
tions or modifications. 

In classifying, as in cataloguing and subject analysis, there are 
good texts available to guide the classifier. Among these, Мет з 
[23], Sayers’ [24] and Mann’s [25] works are suggested examples. 
For users of the Dewey classification, the United States Library of 
Congress Guide to the Use of Dewey Decimal Classifications [26] is avail- 
able, and for libraries using the UDG, the British Standards Institu- 
tion’s A Guide to UDC (8.5.1000 c:1963)- 


ies. In general, publications are 


Organization of cataloguing activit 
e lines. They are cata- 


handled in sequence somewhat along thes! are 
logued and classified; in the process a single card or work slip is pre- 
Pared for each item, giving the author’s name, the title, such addi- 
tional data as are required for its identification and its classification 
or location symbol. The card or slip, accompanied by the publica- 
tion, is edited or as librarians say, revised; if correct, it 1s repro- 
duced either by typing or by duplicating machine, in the number of 


Copies required; the cards are inspected and, if approved, they are 


placed in the publication, which is then ready to be prepared for 
ion is completed, the publication is 


use by readers. When preparatio ; cation 
inspected to ensure that it is marked with the correct classification 
or location symbol; if all is correct the cards are taken out and the 


publication is shelved. The cards are then sorted and counted for 
Statistics and filed in the appropriate catalogues. 
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This is the basic process; the sequence and the number and nat- 
ure of activities may vary among different libraries, according to 
the volume and nature of the materials that are processed, the size 
of the staff and the range of activities assigned to the cataloguing 
department. For example, where printed catalogue cards are avail- 
able the cataloguing and classification activities for the books 
involved may be reduced; and if a large proportion of the publica- 
tions are so affected, the cataloguing activities may be divided so 
that one librarian deals only with publications for which printed 
cards are available, while another does original or full cataloguing 
and classifying along the lines indicated above. 

Filing of cards in the catalogues is usually done according to an 


nsure that the reader can find the 
card he is seeking in the place it i 
i i ivalent to a lost book, especially in 
i у or principal book loca- 


ry will, accordingly, either compile its own or 
use an existing filing code. 


Preparation usually consists of marking each library item with a 


§ or marking it with the classification 
mark or location symbol by which it m: 


only statistics but also describing major achievements and problems 
and containing appropriate recommendations. 

Because it maintains the shelf-list, the catalogue department is 
sometimes called upon to conduct book-stock inventories. This activ- 
ity is more properly a task for the circulation department which 
generally is responsible for storing the book-stock. When losses are 
identified, they are reported to the catalogue department for appro- 
priate changes in the records. 

A certain amount of reclassification and recataloguing may be 
necessary in even a small library as staff members in the reader’s 
services find books that have been either incorrectly or inappro- 
priately identified or classified. But wholesale reclassification 
—changing from one to another system—should be avoided or if 
undertaken, should be done only after a most thorough consider- 
ation of possible benefits and costs. 

Division of labour. A layman, looking over this description of cata- 
loguing department activities, will realize that many of the tasks 
involved can be performed by clerical and manual workers. Typing, 
duplicating cards, labelling, pasting, sorting, carrying books from 
place to place and filing are among these tasks. Because of the im- 
portance of correct filing it is customary to have a clerk do the 
filing in the catalogues subject to revision by а librarian, but most 
other tasks require less precise supervision. Economical and effi- 
cient use of the professional talents of the librarians requires that 
they be given ample clerical assistance. 


EVALUATING THE CATALOGUING SERVICE 


This is an important administrative responsibility of the university 
librarian. He should assure himself that the work is being done 
efficiently, that there are no unwarranted arrears, that the cata- 
loguing and classification satisfies the users of the library. If he has 
Control over outlying libraries he will be equally concerned about 
the quality and efficiency of the cataloguing that is being done by 


or for them, 


SOME PROBLEMS AND FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


e serious problems in their efforts to 
Organize library materials effectively. In old universities whose fac- 
ulties control their own libraries the diversity of cataloguing and 
Classification practices may be such as to make it extremely difficult 
to introduce a degree of centralization or even of co-ordination 
which would have the effect of making the total library resources 
fully known and accessible. In such situations, the university 


Many university libraries fac 
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librarian needs not only authority to make improvements but also 
resources in the form of well-trained staff and adequate funds. 
Even with this kind of backing he may have to proceed gradually. 


union catalogue of holdings оп а current basis, feasible. As his organ- 
ization develops and liaison with outlying li 
retrospective union catalo 
publications may be produced. 
Translation and adaptation of sta 
and classification codes to the partic 


of the new machine technology аге 
being identified and employed increasingly; librari = the 
world should be alert to them. каңшар 
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CHAPTER VIII 


READERS’ SERVICES 


‹ 
б . 
К знай ы of the quality of any university library is its ability 
it says Wille ands of the reader the book he wants when he wants 
States) је iam 5. Dix, Librarian of Princeton University (United 
Som i E suggests further ‘that this is the first principle, and that 
ries’ [1] D. nearly all of the things we do or ought to do in libra- 
а ај 5 Ls inciple has two corollaries which are particularly 
accesible дагу ers’ services: (a) library materials should be highly 
sity seen: casily available for use by all members of the univer- 
Неле m и (b) assistance in the location of materials and 
available. e library for information and research should also be 
acd аи there are two areas which underlie the services 
culation ( ^ which should be made available to readers: the cir- 
већи се or loan) service and the reference (or readers’ assistance) 
libras решо organization and physical location of the 
eons nits will directly affect the nature of circulation and refer- 
ervices. In the principal libraries of the university, a func- 
f library materials may require 
for periodicals, and for 
f materials and services 
a central circulation 
room for the use of 
a reference section, or be 
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of academic and research need in respect to library service within 
institutions of college and university rank, and if this be true, indi- 
vidual library programs can be designed to satisfy them’ [2]. His 
hypothesis: ‘There are three levels of library use in an academic 
and research institution: (1) college level—the student’s library, for 
the beginning student engaged in general education and in acquir- 
ing background for specific disciplines; (2) university level—the 
maturing scholar’s library, for the developing scholar and special- 
ist, emphasizing a subject field or area, providing synthesis and an 
introduction to research; and (3) research level—for the advanced 
graduate, faculty member and research staff concerned with the 


designed to satisfy them [4]. 
consultation 


In 
officials and his senior staff, the univer: 


possibilities that are open to 
uld then make recommenda- 
will almost inevitably have to 
versus decentralization; these 
oints in the rest of this chapter. 


tions accordingly. In the process, he 
deal with problems of centralization 
will be treated at various pertinent p 


CIRCULATION SERVICE 


s г elves after use by readers; and for 
Operating an efficient system of loans and returns in accordance 
with established rules, 


Because they deal directly with almost all w 


Organization and admini, 
university librarian, the head of the circu 


ing inventori n 
lists; ends searching for missing books; compiling readin 
students. in ШЕ 8 іп the use of the library catalogues; andes 
maintaining the du quum E books; conducting interlibrary loans; 
"m other pedo ем of reserved 
lenti, 7 x: 
The eps jd ice is a fundamental though simple activity. 
entitled to the st | i satisfied that those who borrow its books are 
cannot fulfil its быш, ege and are suitably identified. Otherwise it 
universities, wh igation to safeguard the collections. In very small 
known to the mapa every student and teacher is likely to be well 
becomes one in | » identification is not a significant problem; it 
government offici књ institutions and where the library serves 
are not фес ың z city or town residents and other persons who 
Issue an identific © the university community. Many universities 
an official HPV а card to both faculty and students; in some, 
n the student. y receipt for payment of fees may serve to iden- 
Orrowi; 
selects rà e n In an open-shelf library the reader usually 
in the library or a irectly from the shelves and he either reads them 
quarters, In cl REIR to borrow one or more to take to his living 
logue to select те -shelf libraries, he must consult the library cata- 
for each itera hi is books, and present a call slip (a requisition form) 
form on whi x wishes to borrow. The call slip is usually a printed 
ber or Syrbel the borrower fills in the author, title and call num- 
information ки e the book, his name and address and such other 
call slip at the 1 е library may require. The borrower presents the 
An attendant i oan desk, from which it is sent to the book-stacks. 
call slip to ihe k the stacks obtains the book and sends it with the 
slip is marked oan desk; if the book is not on the shelves, the call 
ed accordingly and returned to the loan desk. In many 


university li : 
sity libraries the returned call slip is then checked in the file 
he book is on loan and, 


requesting the book 
uest that he be 


customary, in such instan- 


ces 

mee borrower to fill out a self- 
him by is expected to pay the cost, so t 
the Боо he: of the arrival of the book. Otherwi 
beg: c held for him, and he will appear pe 


it is due, 
Th " 
€ call-slip system is one of the simplest methods of charging a 


Ook t 
fully ES тр ower. In very small libraries it сап be used success- 
3 e sole record of a loan by stamping i 
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book is returned, the borrower waits while the call slip is with- 
drawn from the file. If the slip and book match, and the book is not 
overdue, the slip is cancelled and may be returned to the borrower; 
the book is returned to its place on the shelves. í 

This simple procedure is not effective, however, ina library which 
issues several hundred books daily. It is too slow, and it tends to 
create crowding and waiting at the loan desk while books are being 
checked on return. Librarians have therefore almost ceased to use 
it for external loans and have eliminated the need for borrowers to 
wait for their receipts. Instances of late returns, or of failure to 
return borrowed books, are usually found by systematic, regular 
inspections of the records of outstanding books, and borrowers are 
notified accordingly. 


A commonly used system involves the use of a book card and a 
date due slip. Before it leaves th 


Libraries usually provide for loan ге 


dating it, unles 
served the book in the meantime. 


newals by withdrawing the 
5 another borrower has re- 


Fig. 5. The call slip and the loan records. 
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daily entries under broad subject classes, the entries being made 
two or three times an hour, before the book cards for books issued 
are filed. 

Since the circulation department is usually in charge of the gen- 
eral book-stock, it is sometimes assigned the task of conducting an 
inventory. The cards from the shelf-list that is maintained in the 
cataloguing department are used for this purpose. When the inven- 
tory reveals a book missing from the shelves for which no record is 


. Spot checks of certain parts of the collection, 
such as the reference section, 


rate of loss and determining i 
books, it is even more justifi 


nsiderabl i ies. For 
books in very great demand, as may be d че branie 


assign certain readings to their с] 
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ырысы o 
ciiin fenns ofi. hh, v strictly reference mat- 
Јес | eir organization, are used as reference books. 
E ival materials are also among restricted items. 
lbs e гиса = ee depa p attract пуан to the 
@гугеашик Же ке em to extend the range о their volun- 
indeed. b | well-se ected collection can bea very attractive lure 
wisi пе the object of the library service should be to make the 
Масс» “= so inviting that students will be drawn to it. This is 
re dua d physical matter. For while a well-designed building, 
© ps ^ : > and ventilated and comfortably furnished, is conducive 
degr а f rary use, it is the character of its collections and the 
Ty ibis о accessibility to them that are of paramount importance. 
backs атаме. small displays of important new acquisitions and 
ü hi itions built around themes of interest can be very instruc- 
ve and inspirational. 
ian students in the use of the catalogue an 
> Sem compiling reading lists, are more common! i s 
i cher ce bere than a circulation department. If the librarian 
ase "is of circulation has the time and the opportunity he may 
Th Some of these ways. 
iun! = Толика апа administrati 
find es r e services of a trained librarian to carry out 2 
Es nee icies and procedures and to train and supervise the staff 
МО apr the work. But apart from these activities, most of the 
еде e ~ early clerical and manual in nature. It is necessary, con- 
M У, to provide an adequate non-professional staff for the cir- 
on service. 
дыг activities, like those of the reference service which will be 
es ed in the following paragraphs, may be performed in greater 
tralized degree in all units of the library whether the library is cen- 
egre or decentralized. Centralization is likely to bring a greater 
wi Де, of uniformity into the procedures and rules and to assure 
like | accessibility of materials. But separately administered units, 
~ aw, engineering and medical schools, can also provide a wide 
Kt н of circulation services. Whatever the type of organization 
iic €, the central aim remains the same: *to get into the hands of 
reader the book he wants when he wants it’. 


d in the selection of 
ly activities of 


ion of circulation activities 
t and recom- 


RE 
FERENGE SERVICE 


Vari | 
in 71005 aspects of reference service have been discussed in preced- 

§ chapters, 
pus Objective of the reference service is 
to obtain the literature or information 


to assist readers on all 
they require by serving 


IOI 


as guide, interpreter and information agency. The reference librar- 
ian thus becomes a human intermediary between reader and book. 
The reference function is not limited to a single librarian or depart- 
ment; it is performed to a degree by all librarians who deal directly 
with readers. In departmental and subject divisional libraries it 
may become highly specialized. 


Organization. In small college and university libraries reference and 
circulation functions ma 


single librarian. This should be avoided, if possible, as it is difficult 


reference and circulation 
departments, the heads of which report directly to the chief libra- 
epartments in a division of 
ads will report to the divi- 
librarian. 

decentralization applies to 
brary functions. The small 


library should have a reference service, 


tion should be avoided, if possible; co-ordination and co-operation 


ei rary should be strongly encour- 


Relation to other services. The referenc 


Students in the selection of books 
cern about the activities of 
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reference department occupies а pivotal position in relation to the 
other departments and outside units of the library. 


Qualifications of reference personnel. In view of the wide range and char- 
acter of his activities, a reference librarian should be an excep- 
tionally well-qualified person. He should be thoroughly acquainted 
with major reference works. He should have an alert, inquiring 
mind and the ability and desire to communicate effectively with 
those who request his services. He should be fully aware of the aims 
and programmes of the university and the library. His education, 
training and experience should be such as to enable him to develop 
good work techniques, to understand research methodology and to 
make efficient personal use of the tools of library research. He must 
be able to work effectively with the faculty as well as students, and, 
as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, with his colleagues on 
the library staff. 


The reference collections. The fundamental importance of strong refer- 
ence collections cannot be overemphasized. At the same time, it 
should be said that the whole library may be used for reference pur- 
Poses by the skilful reference librarian. In the course of his work, 
therefore, the reference librarian may find significant gaps n the 
general book collections; he should be encouraged to bring these to 
the attention of the chief librarian or his deputy and to make recom- 
mendations for filling them. But his main responsibility will be for 

uilding up the reference collections. In addition to the reference 
materials which have been mentioned previously, the reference de- 
mod frequently builds and maintains 

aper clippings m hotographs); r 
a and шужен = Ко Пиј and local library 
resources and interlibrary loan services; and it may maintain uncat- 
alogued collections of government documents. The development 
and maintenance of the reference collections should be a contin- 
uous process, involving a degree of weeding—discarding obsolete 


materials—as well as growth. 


given the respon- 


Sibility of : ; i ious types of interlibrary 
Pia ees ast ag ibi, BES e^ with small library 


dents and faculties from another institution. This type of use 
may need to be controlled in some instances. When controls are 
Sstablished it should be by mutual agreement among the libraries 
involved, у 
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Research and the reference service. The reference department may assist 
research by: building appropriate collections of bibliographies, in- 
dexes, abstracts, translations, etc.; compiling special bibliographies 
and conducting literature searches for individual researchers; bor- 
rowing from other libraries; purchasing photocopies and reprints of 
articles and books; performi 


and related services. In some circumstances, the library may find 


techniques will probably require further training, 

The full range of these services cannot b 
less the university is willing to give 
Special acquisitions, extensive interlibra 


tocopies, etc. and for the number and type of library personnel that 
may be required. 


NOTES 
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Р.О. Banipur, 24 Pargan 


CHAPTER IX West Bengal, 
PROVIDING AUXILIARY 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICES 


The university library provides certain auxiliary services directly 
related to the performance ofits basic functions, and it may provide 
additional or supplementary services to enhance its contribution to 
the university community. In this context, auxiliary services in- 
clude the, activities associated with: conservation of library mat- 
€rials; photographic and other copying services; provision of reading 
equipment for materials in microform; maintenance of furniture 
and equipment; and transportation and communications facilities 
for intralibrary purposes. Supplementary services may include: a 
Variety of audiovisual services; special facilities and services for 
advanced students, researchers and scholars; exhibitions, lectures, 
Concerts and dramatic performances; rental collections; browsing 
areas; abstracting and translating services; printed book catalogues; 
Co-operative projects; and others. 

The distinctions between auxiliary and sup rv 
are relative: what one library considers supplementary or addition- 
al, another may call auxiliary or essential. The quality and range 
ОЁ its services depends not only on the interest, willingness and 
competence of the library's staff but also on its standing in the uni- 
= community and the financial support of governing author- 

les, 


Since many of the auxiliary and supplementary services have 
already been mentioned in relation to the major functions of the 
the more important services 


library, this chapter will be devoted to r ice 
Which may require some further explanation. Co-operative activi- 
ties will be dealt with separately in the following chapter. 


plementary services 


CONSERVATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 


share responsibility for the con- 
rvation activities begin with the 
he handling of materials dur- 
their storage and their use 


All of the libraries of the university 
Servation of their collections. Conse: 
Acquisition of materials and apply tot 
ing the process of preparation for use, 
by r eaders, 
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It is essential to provide adequate storage space. Storage areas 
should be well ventilated, and safeguarded against excessive damp- 
ness or aridity, direct sunlight, heavy dust penetration and book- 
destroying insects, fungi, rodents, etc. W. J. Plumbe says in this 
connexion: ‘Library materials are best preserved in a relative hu- 


midity of between 40 and 65 per cent. Above this RH, microfungi 
are likely to grow on book 


F., combined with an R. 
ature range for permanent preservation of paper.’ [1] In the Lenin 
State Library, ‘The temperature in the stack-rooms is kept at 
16-18 deg. С. ( +2 deg.) and the relative humidity of the air at 


50-60 per cent (+5)... . above 65 per cent the books may become 
mouldy.’ [2] 


Books should be shi i i 


ind la ary shelves, furniture and fittings to ‘rid 
libraries of cockroaches, silverfish, and perhaps bookworms’ [8]- 


€ problems of insect and fungi 
dditional sources some of which 


sition. АЈ 


some form of binding or other special treatment, and unbound vol- 
umes of periodicals should be similarly identified. 

Rare books, manuscripts and similar materials are often segre- 
gated for safe-keeping in special rooms or areas where suitable 
atmospheric conditions are provided for their preservation and con- 
trols are instituted to ensure careful handling and to prevent losses. 
. The readers’ service departments—circulation, reference, period- 
icals, special collections, departmental and divisional libraries— 
have a special obligation to ensure that library materials are han- 
dled carefully and to identify materials which require binding and 
rebinding, mending or repair. Decisions to treat materials in one of 
these ways should be made in accordance with established guide- 
lines, Basically, any library item which is deemed important enough 
to retain in the collections should be kept in a good state of preser- 
vation, 


Binding, mending and repair. Because these activities apply toall library 
materials wherever they may be located in the university library, 
it is desirable to centralize their administration under the authority 
ofa single department. This will ensure uniform methods and stand- 
ards and make for greater efficiency and economy. The responsi- 
bility is often assigned to a technical services unit. | 

Small libraries often limit themselves to simple mending and 
Tepair work and send materials requiring binding to a commercial 
bindery. In countries where commercial binderies are non-existent 
or geographically far distant the library may be compelled to do e 
least part of its own binding. In general, when the volume of En - 
ing work is large enough so that it is cheaper for the library to do 
its own than to send it out, establishment of a library binding de- 
Partment should be considered. > 

The head of the bindery should obviously be thorougly ТА 
quainted with all phases of binding work and he should be capal 7 
of organizing and directing the work of subordinates. A detaile ] 
Programme should be drawn up, specifying the scope and nature 5 
activities, the directions for librarians to follow in preparing mat- 
erials to be sent to the bindery, the scheduling of the work to pos 
that materials in heavy demand are not withdrawn from the = - 
Stock prematurely and the standards and specifications which the 
bindery will be expected to meet. Where libraries have their үш 

inderies, it is customary to assign to them related aee such as 

Fund and repair, preparing slip cases and portfolios, lamination 
and rehabilitation of fragile documents. 6 

The binding ttam is also important where the library uses 
à commercial binder. Arrangements need to be made in advance to 
ensure that all materials are properly prepared, that instructions 
аге mutually acceptable to the bindery and library and that the 
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work will be done according to certain schedules, standards and 
specifications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND COPYING SERVICES 


‘Reprography’—a term increas 
as a whole—has served to expedi 
on a world-wide scale, and to im 


used effectively for d 
bulletins, bibliograph: 
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There is now wide library use of office copying equipment, so 
called because it is frequently portable, does not require special 
lighting or installation and can be used very effectively in offices by 
Persons without specialized technical training. H. R. Verry de- 
scribes a variety of methods of reproduction. Among them, he indi- 
gates, there is a trend toward greater use of electrostatic methods: 
Divided into two main types, these consist of xerography, which 
uses a selenium plate that receives the electrostatic charge, and 
Electrofax, in which the paper itself is coated to receive the 
charge.” [11] Equipment of several types is available. Among the 
most popular models for library use is the Xerox 914, which is used 
for copying from books as well as single sheets. Copies can be pro- 
duced in a few seconds, fully ready for use on any paper stock, 
including coated stencils, which may be used in offset printing 
presses. Such equipment is most economical when it is operated as 
a central service and utilized as fully as possible. | 

In arriving at a decision with respect to the range of copying 
Services, the university librarian needs first to be aware of the capa- 
bilities of existing devices; for this he can turn to the rather ex- 
tensive literature on the subject. If conditions permit, he should 
inspect the devices that are being used in neighbouring libraries and 
inquire about the quality of work produced, the costs, problems of 
Maintenance and repair, etc. In some countries the difficulty of 
Procuring adequate maintenance service, spare parts and supplies 
ai be an important factor in rejecting an otherwise adequate 

Vice, 


opying services is to be 


Scope and organizati 
. Ifa а tment of с 
пту нс У thority should ђе estab- 


organized, its scope, responsibilities and au | 
lished from the outset. Responsibilities may include maintenance 
and repair of film-reading equipment. To ensure high quality work 
and reasonable efficiency, competent technical personnel will be 
required. The head of the department should have some adminis- 
trative as well as technical qualifications for he will have to pla n 
2nd oversee the work and maintain good working relations with 
other library departments. The department logically falls within 
the technical services area, just as binding does. 
Business and legal aspects. The copying service should prepare its own 
udget for the approval of the university librarian, and it is desir- 
able to give it authority to order supplies and equipment. It is usual 
for libraries to charge fees for copying services; these are generally 
аѕе on the cost of operating the service, exclusive of equipment 
and housing, Proper accounts should be kept of all department 
income and disbursements and arrangements made for frequent, 


regular, money deposits. 
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The legal implications of the copying service are mainly +" 
ated with the observance of copyright laws and Fa agp aig Пы! 
survey of photographic reproduction and copyright, the qoem 
théque Nationale, Paris, reached this conclusion: Although t! ie | 
are differences . . . опе common trend emerges in all the practica, 
positions adopted. On the one hand, all the establishments are е 
cerned with the protection of. copyright; on the other, they all apply 

is pri xibility to avoid hampering scienti- 
fic work. It has always been an accepted practice to allow research 
workers to take notes; th 


‘Ons to ensure that no deliberate viola 
equire their clients to sign a acon 
nexion. But practices in these respec! 


Unesco has carried On a conti 


nuous effort to achieve common 
agreement on copyright observan. 


ce and reproduction privileges. 


MIGROFORM PROJECTORS 


Microform projectors are necessary, of course, if the library con- 
tains microphotographed materials. Sui 
provided for the basic forms; films, of vari 


cards. Major equipment manufactu; 
may be found in most countries. While this 
highly complex it requires careful h: 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 


Audio-visual Services are fo; 
university libraries, but their develo; 


y of the documentary type), filmstrips, sound 


apes, » Picture files, lantern slides and pi 
aids in addition to microfilms, For each of these, appropriat 


projection or listening equipment must also be provided and in some 
instances special physical facilities. A separate art library, for exam- 
ple, may house visual materials and equipment in addition to books 
and journals. For the display of art objects it may have special exhib- 
ition space. A fully equipped music library may house, in addition 
to books and scores, gramophone records and listening equipment. 
In some instances, listening facilities are provided for individuals, 
as well as groups. Where no special physical arrangements are pos- 
sible, it may still be feasible to provide some of these services. 


EXHIBITIONS, CONCERTS, LECTURES AND DRAMATIC 
PERFORMANCES 


Well-designed exhibitions of materials from the library's collec- 
tions are generally regarded as desirable devices for attracting 
readers and informing them about the nature ofthe library's hold- 
ings. A good exhibition can bea valuable instructional and inspi- 
rational device. . 

If the library has a lecture-room, it may be possible to provide 
concerts, lectures and even dramatic performances from time to 
time. A faculty or student committee on cultural programmes may 
be organized on an ad hoc basis to work with a librarian in planning 
and conducting such programmes. These activities might be regard- 
ed by some as extraneous to the purposes of a university library 
but they definitely are not. As a cultural as well as educational insti- 
tution the library is justified in undertaking such activity. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES AND SERVICES FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS AND SCHOLARS 


Advanced students, scholars and research workers may not only 
require special physical facilities such as private study ae in 
which they may keep their books, writing equipment and supplies, 
but also abstracting and translating services and advanced een 
&raphical assistance. Physical arrangements may be made for them 
In the book-stacks and in adjacent rooms. Abstracting and Eie 
Ing services are legitimate but very costly to provide. Yet the nee 1 
Or them is quite apparent in many countries where the principa 
language is not one that is widely used in the world literatures. 
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CHAPTER X 


CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Facilitating access to knowledge is the main purpose of co-operative 
activities within, between and among libraries. Even the largest 
libraries must engage in co-operative activities to augment their 
resources, for today it is impossible for any library to be absolutely 
comprehensive in all fields. Even keeping up with the ever rising 
flow of new publications in fields of particular interest is beyond the 
capacity of most libraries, Since this condition applies to libraries 
in highly developed countries, it also applies with compelling force 
to the less developed countries. "M 
Writing about British libraries, many of which are rich in re- 
Sources, McColvin and Revie say: "There is no one library—not 
even the British Museum—in which a reader could find everything 
1е might require; and, if there were, only an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of readers could go there. Yet any reader, anywhere, might 
need any book. How can he get it? The answer is: “By со-орега- 


Чоп”. [1] The authors then go on to describe the operation of the 


National Central Library—founded in 1916—which conducts а 
system. Its services 


Widely admired nation-wide interlibrary loan г 
are now supplemented by ће National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology, whose purpose ‘is to collect and make available to 
Organizations in the United Kingdom the scientific literature of the 
World" [2]. Denmark, a small country with many excellent апе 
аза national interlibrary loan system for public libraries. кес 
and special libraries co-operate in an acquisition programme ase 
on Subject specializations, and ‘handle their own national and inter- 
national lending and borrowing directly and individually’ [3]. 
ibrarians in many countries are keenly aware of the advantages 
of and need for co-ordination and co-operation. The pne 
ү * Regional Seminar on Bibliography; рдйиле пон an | = 
ange of Publications in Latin America, which was held under | 
auspices of Unesco in Mexico City, 1960, recommended: In view 
of current developments in science and technology; which make 
adequate and efficient bibliographical and documentation services 
a necessity: . . | there should be а co-ordination of and broader со- 
Operation among the university libraries, documentation centres 
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and specialized libraries of each country . . . [and] programmes 
should be drawn up with a view to: (a) ensuring the better utiliza- 
tion of bibliographical and documentation sources; (b) establishing 
joint plans for the selection and acquisition of bibliographical mat- 
erial; (c) intensifying interlibrary loans at the national and interna- 
tional levels and encouraging the creation and development of 
services for the photoreproduction of documents; (d) ensuring that 
all necessary steps are taken to provide in-service training for staff 
and to train bibliographers and documentalists competent to as- 
sume the complex responsibilities which this work is likely to involve 
in the future.’ [4] The Regional Seminar on the Development of 
University Libraries in Latin America (Mendoza (Argentina), 1962) 
‘concluded that insufficient co-operation between libraries in Latin 
America was detrimental to the standard and development of 
library services’ and ‘that Latin American librarians should make 
co-operation their watchword on all fields of library, book, and 
document work’ [5]. A nation-wide system of library services and 
library co-operation was recommended by the Regional Seminar 
on Library Development in Arabic-speaking States, which also 
‘strongly favoured a regional approach to library development’ [6]. 

. ‘These are only a few representative references to the extensive 
literature on the subject, but they should suffice to emphasize the 
basic importance of co-operation in facilitating access to knowledge. 

Co-operation and co-ordination may be introduced on any one 
or all of three levels of library activity: within the university; among 
university and other libraries in a country; and on an international 
level. This point may be illustrated by considering interlibrary изе. 
It includes: borrowing and lending books between libraries; provid- 
ing photocopies of articles, books, etc.; and permitting faculty and 
students from one university to use the library of another. Within 
the university, it may require an agreement among all libraries to 
lend books to each other, to provide photocopies of materials when 
required, and to permit all members of the university community, 
regardless of their status or faculty affiliation, to use all university 
libraries. In such situations, a union catalogue of library holdings 
would be highly desirable as a location device, and a central photo- 
graphic service might be helpful, except that libraries far away from 
the main library might require some copying equipment. 

Among university libraries within a country agreements may be 
made covering various aspects of interlibrary use, On а country- 
wide basis, an interlibrary loan code would be advisable. This 
should set forth the conditions under which loans would be made: 
the types of materials to be included and excluded; the charges; 1 
any; the clientele to be served; the length of loan period; the forms! 


1. See Figure 6 for a sample of a widely used form for interlibrary loans, 
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Sample of interlibrary loan request form. 
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to be used in making requests and related matters. Interlibrary loan 
codes are frequently adopted by national library associations. Simi- 
larly, for copying services, some agreement would be needed as и 
charges, types of materials, etc. Arrangements for direct use by 
readers may require suitable identification of readers, provisions 
for borrowing and decisions about responsibility for late return or 
loss of books, among others. Interlibrary loans and copying services 
are often centralized in the main library of each university. This 
administrative arrangement provides a degree of internal control 
over loans and loan requests and is conducive to greater efficiency 
and economy than independent activity by each departmental or 
faculty library. Exceptions should be made, however, where cen- 
tralization will retard, rather than expedite and improve such 
services, . 
Arrangements for interlibrary use on an international basis may 
need to be made on the national as well as international level. In 
some countries it is customary for the national library or for a de- 
signated university library to serve as sole agency for international 
interlibrary loans and copying services. Direct use of libraries Љу 
readers is usually handled on an individual basis between libraries. 
Readers who wish to visit a foreign library are advised to obtain 
from their own librarian a letter of introduction identifying the 
bearer, describing the materials he desires to examine and request- 
ing that he be given permission accordingly, i 
Interlibrary use can be an exceedingly valuable way of utilizing 
library resources for the common good. Scrupulous care should be 
taken, however, that working agreements are fully observed and 
that libraries do not take undue advantage of the privilege. Univer- 
sity and government authorities who may be involved should give 
strong support to such agreements, 


SCOPE OF CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


In addition to interlibrary use, the following types of co-operative 
activities should be considered for their relevance to local ап 
national needs: co-operative and centralized acquisitions; co-opera- 
tive and centralized cataloguing; development of union catalogues 
and bibliographical centres; documentation centres; compilation 
and distribution of bibliographies and union lists; co-operative refer- 
ence services; co-operative storage centres; co-operative photogra- 
phic services; and international activities and services. 


Acquisition activities, 
15 not easy to intro 
adequate library r 


А "-— — es 
Collective action in building library dei 
duce and maintain, but it is essential to mu 

esources within and among universities ап 
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the country i 

ics ot ae pee It may require centralized acquisition serv- 
fo the national 1 5, ty degree of co-ordination which may extend 
purchasing activi ны апа specialization in collecting. If book- 
universities, иппе Sente centralized or co-ordinated within the 
ter book selection may b duplication of books may be avoided, bet- 
well as a faster fl may be encouraged and significant economies as 

Acquisition of for е ишен may be achieved. 
which may be gages Si materials may present difficulties, some of 
tional or regional на psa by centralized procurement on а па- 
ment in South ee Regional Seminar on Library Develop- 
recommended ‘a a (Delhi, 1960), citing some of these problems, 
materials, x ational system of centralized purchase of foreign 
plan might ја or university libraries, a co-operative acquisition 
ing into ес along the lines of the Farmington Plan, tak- 
The Farmin eir subject specialization’ [7]. 
States im. сы Май isa voluntary agreement among United 
one copy of eac " raries. ‘Its objective is to make sure that at least 
sonably be ex new forcign book and pamphlet that might rea- 
States will b P ected to interest a research worker in the United 
the Union С acquired by an American library, promptly listed in 
able by veh ci at the Library of Congress, and made avail- 
in aim, but raryloan or photographic reproduction.’ [8] Similar 
Plan, is the more comprehensive in scope than the Farmington 
German нын tae of the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft 
research wii cir Association) for co-ordinating acquisitions of 
Programmes fee in the Federal Republic of Germany [9]. These 
ore recent] Ba been operating since 1948 and 1949 respectively. 
Which is mu n international system of co-operative acquisition 
enmark, Finland : as the Scandia Plan was established jointly by 
Operation, thi nd, Norway and Sweden. Based on voluntary со- 
ibraries ка plan is operated at the expense of the participating 
and exchan h library deciding independently its own acquisition 
fields is ind € policy, except that ‘the allocation of special subject 
Collectio, € on the basis of a compara 
ns and fields of interest in the di 


n additi : 
nal ас ion to these broadly conceived пай 


tive evaluation of existing 

fferent libraries’ [10]. 
d quisition onal and internatio- 
ional activitie кыши there are many co-operative acquisi- 
ese may iudi à at are confined to a few neighbouring libraries. 
Scripts, histori ude co-operative acquisitions of translations, manu- 
Braphica] vos documents, scientific reports, reference and biblio- 
и је : ications, newspapers and collections in microform. 
lons of nive ncies of co-ordination are national libraries, associa- 
associations ana libraries, documentation centres, special libraries 
5 and other professional library associations. Govern- 


Ments 
Sh: 
ould take a leading role in this area. 
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Co-operative and centralized cataloguing. A particular book may be re- 
ceived by several libraries in a university and by many university 
and other libraries in a country. Should each library catalogue this 
book individually, or would it be better for all if one did it and dis- 
tributed copies of the catalogue description to all who have acquired 
the book? When hundreds or thousands of the same books are being 
received in many libraries the answer would seem quite obvious: 
cataloguing should be done centrally and co-operatively to avoid 
wasteful duplication of effort. Furthermore, if it is performed in this 
way, greater uniformity of catalogue descriptions will result, better 
records will be possible, and the services of subject and linguistic 
specialists and classification experts may be made available for the 
common good. А 
In some countries, cataloguing is centralized to a high degree in 
the national library, which may isssue printed catalogue cards for 
all of the books that pass through its cataloguing department. Uni- 
versity and other libraries may buy these cards, when available, for 
books they have purchased. If the national library has not cata- 
logued a particular book that has been acquired by the university 
library it must be catalogued locally, of course. Through со-орега- 
tive arrangements with the national library, other libraries may 
send copies of their catalogue cards to it for deposit in the national 
union catalogue and for possible reproduction and wide distribu- 


tion. Thus the central service may be supplemented by co-operating 
libraries, 


In the U.S.S.R., ‘The All- 


Union Book Chamber, which has un- 
dertaken the important task 


1 of drawing up union catalogues, pub- 
lishes printed catalogue cards for all books published in the 


U.S.S.R. whether in Russian ог a foreign language, for all articles 
appearing in reviews or series, and for all articles, documents and 
critical abstracts published in the newspapers of the capital.’ [1 1] 
The United States Library of Congress has been operating а cen- 
tralized system of catalogue card production since 1902. But, *Co- 
operative cataloguing is still considered essential if an effective job 
is to be done for university and other libraries by a centralize 


agency, such as the Library of Congress’, according to Wilson ап 
Tauber [12]. 


Centralization and co 
within the university in 
library should take full 
pate in, cataloguing se: 


-operation in cataloguing should take place 
so far as it is practicable, and the university 
advantage of, and be permitted to partici- 
rvices of the type mentioned above. 


Union catalog; 
ordinated u 
centralizati 
catalo, 


ues and bibliographical centres. А well-organized and e, 
niversity library will probably have a high degree E 
on of acquisition and cataloguing activities. A m 
gue representing all the holdings of the various library un! 
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of the university will probably be maintained. Library units will be 
able to consult the union catalogue directly for locations of needed 
materials or to call upon the main library for such information by 
telephone or post. The main library may also assist its outlying units 
by checking bibliographical entries, identifying obscure items and in 
other ways. All of these and related activities may also be performed 
on behalf of a group of university and other libraries in a national 
or regional union catalogue and bibliographical centre. Often such 
а centre is operated by the national library. Such services are wide- 
ly available in Europe and the United States but need to be further 
developed in most of the countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
Documentation centres, While most university libraries do not operate 
documentation centres, they should co-operate fully with those that 
exist in their respective countries and make use of their services. 
his may require libraries to lend materials to the centres and to 
Supply photocopies ofarticles when requested. Documentation cen- 
= have become increasingly valuable as resource centres forperiod- 
the publications in science and technology and, to à degree, з 
ies Social sciences. Through affiliations with similar agencies an 
md libraries throughout the world, and their pe m im E 
Be сипа and translation services, they are capable of becoming 
Tong allies of university libraries in supporting university researc . 
ta regional meeting of national research organizations 1n South- 
Шо Asia, which was convened by the Unesco Science с 
thos Office in December 1961, it was emphasized that enh - 
€ undertake active research programm d train ie Thigh 
stat arch methods; that ‘universities must occupy a ро аи 
est us in the national research scheme and there sho tono 
za e llaboration between them and the national држе не id 
ions’ [13]. A major vehicle of collaboration wit * ibus. 


ganizations such as documentation centres is the unive: 


es an 


Bibli Р ка. " 
ibliographies and union lists. University libraries may со operate on 


Several | ; er "bli hies and union lists. 
слати ub e aed о шлу. be possible through 


‘Among the libraries of a si iversi 5 
i a single univers! Г 5 д 

к effort to produce a pa list of periodical holdings апд to dis 
ribute it among faculty members and graduate students. 206 тө 
e could be used in interuniversity library lending n 
of p. Participating university supplying ie d n pet E e 

Participating university libraries COU produ - 
Union list, Similarly, lists of special holdings of manuscript mat- 


егі, Е 
‘ae newspapers and rare books may be comp! 


Tary Catalogues in book form. University librar 
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to the possibilities of this type of co-operative activity for they can 
not only help their clientele to gain easier access to their own col- 
lections thereby, but by participating in national or regional 
enterprises they can aid in bringing the resources of the entire nation 
or region to the service of their readers. This is a fruitful афва of 
activity for library associations. 


Co-operative reference services. Like the other possible forms of co- 
operative activity which have been mentioned so far, co-operative 
reference service should take place among the libraries of a univer- 
sity. If the central university library has a strong collection of refer- 
ence works and bibliographies and a good general collection it 
automatically becomes the reference centre of the university. It 
should encourage the librarians of its associated libraries to turn toit 
for assistance, Similarly, the main library should be able to call upon 
the specialists in its outlying libraries for information and assistance 
as required. The same holds true for interuniversity and nation- 
wide reference services, Relationships among the libraries of a 
country should permit a free flow of inquiries in all directions. 


s are unlikely to need 
great libraries of highly 
But problems of storage may 


or local in scope. 
International activities and зет 
pate in a wide variety of i 
Services including gifts and 
tion services, copying servi 
Phies, professional training 


vices. University libraries may partici 
nternational co-operative activities an 

exchanges of library materials, transla- 
ces, compilation of national bibliogra- 
Programmes, international conferences» 
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наар с сеп{гез and interlibrary lending. Participation 
ee тесе (library to library) or indirect (through library 
Unive а, шз libraries or other national organizations). 
Букаш у librarians should be aware of the activities of such 
жу eg Unesco, the International Federation of Library 
tion (FID). a FLA), the International Federation for Documenta- 
fesso » B e International Council on Archives (ICA), the In- 
aiher ae Organization for Standardization (ISO), and certain 
Ny Ms у cg that are interested in specialized aspects of lib- 
be Ser е The publications of some of these organizations may 
bu аа not only for the librarian’s professional development 
ima " keep him informed of developments and trends, to assist 
бае solving his technical problems and to apprise him of oppor- 
ities for useful co-operative activities. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE 
LIBRARY BUILDING 


The university library building is a complex, specialized structure, 
the planning and equipping of which require a thorough under- 
standing of library functions and requirements. Its design must be 
directly related to its present activities, yet be flexible and adaptable 
to future changes in the requirements for the library service. 3 

In view of the availability of extensive literature on library build- 
ings this chapter will mention certain major aspects of planning and 
equipping the library building, while referring the reader to selec- 
ted references for more detailed information. 


FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY 


‘Form ever follows function. This is the law. - .. The shape, form, 
outward expression, design or whatever we may choose, of ће. · « 
building should in the very nature of things follow the function of 
the building. . . .’ [1] This view, eloquently expressed and developed 
by Louis Henri Sullivan in 1896 was not fully appreciated by the 
architects of his time. Now, ‘form follows function’ is almost a com- 
monplace saying among architects but it remains nonetheless 
important. 

The successful library building is one which clearly and directly 
expresses and provides for the functions that are performed within 
it. To state these requirements in detail is clearly the role of the un! 
versity librarian; it is a responsibility and privilege for which his 
professional education and experience should fit him above 21 
others in the university. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The librarian and his colleagues on the building committee таш 
well bear in mind some general principles of planning which cou n 
Serveas criteriain thelight of which the building plans can be en 

ly reviewed. Five years before Sullivan’s statement Charles C. Soule, 
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а librari 8 
реет НЕ ај а set of principles, of which some are still 
Ie теже = ibrary building should be planned especially for 
eus eo to be done, and the community to be served. The 
didered спе should be planned before the exterior is con- 
a ==. venience of arrangement should never be sacrificed to 
jana coal iced effect. The plan should be adapted to probabil- 
m doe zie ilities of growth and development. A library should 
Debes with a view to economical administration. 'The rooms 
Pubs к» зћоша Ье so arranged as to allow complete supervi- 
Should mi Б fewest possible attendants. Modern library plans 
wane о Ameen for readers near the books they 
Climat c, whatever system of shelving is adopted.’ [2] 
bg pis = an important factor in the planning of library build- 
de Pina [ Ja aiy m tropical countries. Recent articles by J. Rousset 
should ed and W. J. Plumbe [4] describe climatic conditions which 
for kir ран by the architect and make specific suggestions 
building Rad ir design, selection and treatment of the 
фиш те АД buen orientation, insect control and other impor- 


THE SCOPE 

OPE AND ORGANIZATION OF PLANNING ACTIVITIES 
hree major activities as fol- 
mme; development and 
loffinal plans and specif- 


ен сап be broken down into t 
m NE E the building progra 
е а ^ preliminary plans; and approva 
have a iü > each of these activities the university librarian should 
ly anu г оје but it is of particular importance that he be close- 
describe à with the first two. In the building programme he will 
and tech he plan of library service and state in detail the spatial 
of ~ ee ge requirements of the service. During the second stage 
decid ing the librarian will need to visualize his activities and 

€ whether adequate provision is being made for them in the 


ану plans. Eventually a point will be reached where agree- 
as been achieved on all major problems and their solutions 
те final plans and specifica- 


and : 
cad architect will be able to prepa пс: 
th Sci ё fter review by the librarian and the university authorities 

nal drawings and specifications will be revised, if necessary 


and ч а 
ерен) for submission to prospective builders. 
some universities an architect or а 8101р of architects and 


enpi is i 
m neers will be involved in all three stages of planning and they 
ie therefore, participate actively in the preparation of the build- 
mun OB me. It is essential, however, that the university libra- 
given possibly with the advice of a library consultant, should be 
ning, every opportunity to participate fully in all phases of plan- 
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The building committee. Planning should be a co-operative enterprise. 
It is desirable to form а small building committee whose membership 
should include representatives from the faculty and students, a 
representative of the university governing authority, the university 
librarian and the architect. Where the university employs an offi- 
cial to supervise administration of buildings, grounds and other uni- 
versity properties he might well be added to the committee. If the 
university librarian lacks experience in library buildings it would 
be desirable to appoint a library consultant to the committee; also, 
an architectural consultant could be added if his services are indi- 
cated. As a member of the planning team, the "library building 
consultant will... be a key factor in interpreting the library's 
needs to the architect, and structural limitations to the librar- 
ian’ [5]. 


in the preparation of building programmes, 
The programme should sta 
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for readers (seating); space for staff; and space required for other 
purposes. 

A description of the interior of the building should be attempted 
for the guidance of the architect. Here the programme can specify 
the desirable general characteristics to be expressed in the interior; 
and it can discuss aesthetics and colour, space dimensions and ceil- 
ing heights, lighting fixtures, sun control, noise and traffic control, 
floor coverings, wall treatments, furniture and furnishings, eleva- 
tors, stairways and booklifts; security and fire protection, etc. 

If an appropriation has been made for the building it is desirable 
to mention it in the programme. Architects find cost figures helpful 
in determining the limitations within which they will have to work. 

It will be important for the architect to receive a description of 
the site, which should be as explicit as possible. Plot plans, master 
plans and other graphic devices for showing the relationship of the 
Proposed library to existing structures should be provided. 


T he preliminary plans. To many librarians the preparation of the pre- 
liminary plans represents the most important phase of the whole 
Planning process. For it is here that the librarian must examine crit- 
ically the architect's first drawings to determine whether adequate 
Provision is being made for each library function and whether the 
building as a whole will be sufficiently flexible and expandable, so 
that it can accommodate itself to changing requirements, and be 
€conomical to operate. ‘Attention to detail at this point in planning 
Will produce a building relatively free from errors.’ [7] 

The architect may begin the process by presenting a sketch ofthe 
main floor for discussion. Here he will try to interpret the require- 
ments of the building programme in visual terms. The first floor 
Sketch will be discussed by the architect and the librarian and it 
Will probably be followed by many more until agreement has been 
reached between them. Then the same procedure will be applied to 
the sketches for the other floors. At this point the architect and libra- 
пап may well find it profitable to visit other libraries, particularly 


pide of similar type and size. But libraries of other i ace e 
be viewed with ir interior arrangements an u = 
profit, for their t may wish to draw the 


ings may be suggestive. Now the architec 1 5 
plans and i : for elevators and booklifts, win- 
Aa stainways acie gi oint at which the pre- 


lows and other internal features. This is a P м 
liminary plans may well be referred to a consulting architect and/or 


librarian ifo d previously, and to the supervisory 
Staff of the ae nx poate knowledge of library needs can 

© invaluable. Detailed consideration of furniture and equipment 
will probably arise at about this point. Furniture layouts will be 
made, equipment located, tentative provisions will be indicated for 
electrical outlets, lighting needs will be considered further. The 
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basic requirements will now have been met, the building plans 
adapted to the site and costs estimated. If the cost estimates are 
satisfactory and no important problems remain, the preliminary 
plans will be approved, and the architect will be authorized to 
prepare final plans and specifications. 


Final plans and specifications, Final plans, which are also called work- 
ing drawings, will consist of floor plans, elevations and sections and 
details of the structure. These will provide graphic illustrations of 
the building from several physical points of view. The general con- 
struction plans will be supplemented by separate sets of drawings 
illustrating the design of the heating, ventilating and air-condition- 
ing systems; of electrical work, plumbing, special communications 
systems; and there will be additional drawings illustrating the de- 
tailed design and location of many general and special features of 
the building such as stacks, furniture and built-in shelving along 
walls. These plans will be supplemented by written specifications 
which will describe the type and quality of the materials that are to 
be used, quality of workmanship desired, and such additional infor- 
mation as is necessary to supply the builder with a full description 


of the building he must construct and the conditions he will have to 
fulfil. 


Ifthe librarian has partici 
preliminary drawings he w 
the final plans and specifica 
sible to understand some 
the architectural floor pl 
operating the library. 
should bring them to 


pated actively in the preparation of the 
ill be adequately prepared to examine 
tions. He may find it difficult or impos- 
of the technical details, but he can review 
ans, and he can again review his plans for 
If he finds important errors or oversights, he 
the attention of the architect, for changes; 
while expensive, can still be made. He should concern himself with 
the drawings which give details of furniture layout, ceiling treat- 
ment, floor treatments, etc.; here he can request changes, if they 
appear necessary, without incurring significant added expense. 
The criticism of final plans and specifications is often the last 
opportunity the librarian may have to affect the character of the 


library building; changes are rarely made once the contracts аге 
awarded and construction is under way. 


SPATIAL RELATIONSHIPS AND SPACE REQUIREMENTS 

For planning purposes it is helpful to draw organization charts гер" 
resenting graphically how the library has organized its resources 
services and personnel to perform its functions. These charts, СОЮ: 
sidered together with flow charts showing how the work is рег“ 
formed in each department of the library can be very useful to 
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the building committee and to the architect in visualizing the 
particular functions of the departments and estimating future staff 
growth [8]. 

In so far as it is practicable the most heavily used departments of 
лай ed should be located on the main floor, at or near ground 
evel. 


Problems of growth. Future expansion and changes of organization 
must always be kept in view when a new library building is being 
planned. The site should provide ample space for future expansion, 
and the design of the building should permit an addition, not only 
to the book-stack area, but also for more seating for readers and 
working space for staff. 

Within the new library itself allowance mus 4 
scale movements of books, since the development of library co- 
Operation may lead to agreements between libraries to specialize in 
Certain subjects, and so to transfer whole subjects from one library 
to another. This can only be allowed for by the flexible planning of 
interiors, As the library grows larger, subject specialization also 
begins to develop and the demands upon it increase. In some 1n- 
Stànces it may develop very quickly if one or more faculty, school or 
institute libraries are incorporated in the collections. of the main 
library, In a well-designed building it should be possible to ineo 
Porate a new department in the floor plan for there will be few, i 
any, structural interior walls and new spaces can be created quite 
simply and economically. 


t be made for large- 


Space estimates. In the early stages of planning it is helpful to make 
Some rough estimates of space requirements in terms of е 
These estimates сап be used in calculating probable оза үс 
Struction and they can be kept in mind when building sites are 


cing considered. itted 
‘n some instances, preliminary size and cost Берг аге Le о 
to justify an award of funds for planning. COE wo be ap- 
Specifications are complete the governmen di S The rough 
Proached for the funds to build and equip cm gu roper focus 
<stimates will also serve to keep the building project 1n P P 
ы the building committee so that it can plan il 
ресів too much nor too little for the money that м 
Spent for the building. j 
кє n will be деедей Dr library materials (а eee tee 
aders, staff, r purposes. The 1o 4 : 
Suggested for е M eh estimates of pe m 
9r library materials: 1 square foot per 15 More 
Ог seating space, alten deciding the size of each group of readers 


undergraduates, graduate students, faculty—for which seating 
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should be provided: 25 square feet for each зоа 
35 square feet for each graduate student, 75 square feet for еас 
faculty member. i 

For staff, counting present and anticipated size: 100 square feet per 
person. 4 А -— 

Space for other purposes: under this heading there may be include 
the space required for stairways, lobbies, corridors, ductwork for 
ventilating or air-conditioning, building service and other accom- 
modations. For rough estimating purposes, K. Metcalf suggests 
adding 40 per cent of the total floor space requirements for books, 
readers and staff, to allow for all other purposes [9]. Thus, if 
100,000 square feet of space are required for books, readers and 
staff, 40,000 square feet should be added for all other purposes. 


Costs. Costs of construction vary among countries and within coun” 
tries. Rough estimates are usually based upon the type of building 
(institutional or educational, in the case of the library), its size in 
uare feet, or volume in terms of cubic 
feet; and construction costs per square or cubic foot. Construction 
cost figures are frequently kept by architects and builders in a par- 
ticular region or country; recent figures can be helpful. Some of 
in architectural journals (which are also 
titutional building cost indexes) and in 
ue of the Library Journal, for instance, 
uildings and gives cost figures for d 
pson's book on library buildings is a goo 


of them [10]. A. Thom 
Source of cost data [1 1] 


SELECTING THE SITE 


After the first rou; 
site should be sought. 


; one must compare the two somewhat different buildings 
that could be erected on them,’ [12] 


The selection of the site should in any case be included in the 
master plan of university development. : 

Five major factors should be considered in selecting a site: ‘Е iret 
is its size adequate? Second, what is its relation to neighboring 
buildings and to the Whole population and traffic flow of the inst 
tution? Third, what orientation is possible for a library building 
erected on it? Fourth, are there advantages or disadvantages in A Ё 
slope of the land? Finally, what complications will arise from | 
nature of the ground beneath the building?” [13] 
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The library site in relation to the other buildings of the university. 
Key plan of the Scientific University campus of Rennes-Beaulieu 
(France). The library (circled) is situated in the centre of the build- 


ings for teaching, research institutes and student lodgings. Source : 


Jean Bleton, ‘The Construction of University Libraries’, Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries, Vol. 17, November-December 1963, рр. 307-14 
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Sketch plan for the ground floor of the proposed library for Abdul. 
lahi Ваусго College, Kano. *A sketch plan of the ground floor 0 

the proposed library for Abdullahi Bayero College, Kano. The en- 
trance concou and the relation between the service departments: 
the library staff common room, and the public area of the library 
may be noted. Тће main reading-rooms and stack arcas аге oF 
three floors upstairs. Architect: W.R, Court.’ Source: W. J. Plume 
“Climate as a Factor in the Planning of Univ ity Library Builc 


ings’, Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, Vol. 17, November-Decembet 
1963, pp. 316- 25. 


Sketch plan by courtesy of Ahmadu Bello University 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES LANGUAGES 8 LITERATURE 


LANGUAGES 
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LITERATURE 
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BLIC CATALOG 


SCALE IN FEET 
Џ 


10 20 30 40 50 


Legend 1-2 Coat rooms 11. Office - Art 
3 Work room 12 Office - Social science 
4 Science reference room 1з Office- Languages and Literature 
5 Work room 14 Emergency stairway 
6-8 Charge desks 15 Utility closets 
9 Return desk 16 General bibliography 
10 Office- Science 18 Book drop 


хуш. First floor plan, Paul Klapper Library, Queens College, New Yor 
Note the grouping of subject divisions around a central area nes 
houses the library catalogues, information centre and girela t sr 
service. Book-stacks are located on three floor levels below the one 
floor; work-rooms, offices, faculty studies, seminar rooms anc hi 
art library and exhibition centre are on the second floor. Arc 
tects: Eggers & Haugaard, New York. Source: The Library: 


Sketch plan by courtesy of Ahmadu Bello University 


elevation of the prop- 


osed library for Abdullahi Bayero College, Kano. The top storey is 
| together with the ventila- 


XIX, aos , 
Building design related to climate. *South 


occupied by water tanks for the campus, | à 
tion plant and lift motor. The roof above the tanks is an alumi- 


nium sheet of low pitch while below the tanks is the main concrete 
roof which has a fall and is waterproofed by a bituminous mem- 
brane. The south elevation is protected from the sun by horizontal 
fixed louvres, and windows are deeply recessed. The narrow verti- 
cal slit windows at low level in cach reading-room are shielded 
from thesun by external fins—actually, the structural columns, split 
into pairs. Architect: W.R. Court.’ Source: W.J. Plumbe, ‘Climate 
as a Factor in the Planning of University Library Buildings’, 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, Vol. 17, November-December 1963, 
Pp. 316-25. 


Photo by courtesy of Eric 
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EE ce pai 


Building design related to climate. ‘She 
Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria ( 


ttima Kashim Labrie 
Nigeria). The two upper ped 
are protected from the sun by a pierced screen placed 16 in. fror 


the inner wall. The cost of the building which was designed for 
college of technology rather than a university, was £38,000. Boo 
capacity is 70,000 volumes and there are 100 seats for readers- 
Architects: Corfiato & Partners.’ Source : W.J. Plumbe, ‘Climate E 
a Factor in the Planning of University Library Buildings’, Unes 
Bulletin for Libraries, Vol. 17, Nov.-Dec. 1963, pp. 316–25. 


REFINING THE PLANNING 


After the first estimates of size and cost have been reviewed, and the 
building committee in consultation with university authorities has 
selected the site and determined the nature and direction of its 
future course, detailed planning should continue and culminate in 
the preparation of the building programme. Basic problems will be 
studied, the rough estimates will be refined, and decisions taken on 
the detailed allocations of space for library materials, for readers 
and for staff, as well as equipment and furniture. 


EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE 


The university library building requires, in addition to movable 
equipment and furniture, fixed equipment which will provide for 
Special lighting situations, adequate heating, cooling and ventila- 
tion, control of noise, good communications and economical main- 
tenance, 

Heating, cooling and ventilation: air-conditioning. ‘Air-conditioning in 
the strict sense means the simultaneous control of eight factors, viz., 
temperature, humidity, air motion, air distribution, dust, bacteria, 
odors, and toxic gases.’ [14] 

Temperature and humidity requirements for books and people 
are regarded as being quite similar. Comparison of suggestions from 
Various sources suggests a temperature range of 65 to 75 deg. F. 
combined with about 50 per cent relative humidity as a desirable 
indoor climate for libraries. 
^ ке motion, dust, bacteria, odours and toxic 
di en into consideration according to the requireme 

itions, 

At the University of Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras, where the year- 
round climate is mild and the humidity is not excessive, the archi- 
tect did not find it necessary to use solid exterior walls. Deep grilles 
are a feature of the ferro-concrete walls. These grilles, together with 
shutters provide protection from the sun and free movement of air. 

he stacks, however, are completely enclosed and air-conditioned 

15]. pum 

In the library of the University College, Ibadan (Nigeria) ‘air- 
Conditioning was intended, but decided against as too costly; elec- 
tric heating dries the air in the wet season’ [16]. 


tance that it should be con- 
c and expert advice should 


gases must also be 
nts of local con- 


ihing, Good lighting is of such impor 
b ered early in the planning programm 
© sought for the design of the lighting system. 
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While illumination experts disagree on the amount of light that 
is required for library purposes there appears to be some general 
agreement on the following points: lighting should be uniformly 
distributed; sharp brightness contrasts should be avoided in the 
treatment of walls, ceilings, floors, table tops and other reflective 
surfaces; lighting fixtures should provide maximum diffusion of 
light and should be installed so as to avoid high brightness contrasts 
with their surroundings; daylight cannot be relied upon as an 
exclusive source of light, nor should its use influence the design of 
the artificial lighting system (windows, contrary to some views, are 
not the least expensive nor the most efficient sources of light; the 
cost of windows is often greater than a corresponding area of wall); 
stacks should be lighted to provide adequate light for the lowest as 
well as the highest bookshelves; the relative merits of incandescent 
versus fluorescent lighting should be considered in the light of par- 
ticular library needs. There is still good reason for employing both 
types of lighting in a library. R. T. Jordan’s ‘Lighting in University 
Libraries’ [17] and Thompson’s treatment of lighting in his book on 


library buildings [18] are good sources of additional information on 
this subject. 


Noise prevention. While it is impossible to achieve absolute silence in 
the library every effort should be made to provide a quiet atmos- 
phere for the comfort of readers and staff. Noises which originate 
within the building should be kept to a minimum. A variety of in- 
sulating materials and devices is available. The choice should be 
made by the architect in consultation with the librarian. 


Fumigation equipment. In warm climates where fungi and insects at- 
tack books it is necessary to provide fumigating equipment. The 
new Singapore National Library building contains a fumigation 
chamber 'at the top of the stack tower , , . with a capacity of about 
1,647 cubic feet. This has bookshelves for the materials to be fumi- 
gated, extracting and intake fans and an oscillating fan’ [19]- (See 
also, the section on ‘Conservation of the Collections’ in Chapter ІХ) 


Maintenance provision. Adequate provision should be made for tHe 
janitorial and other members of the maintenance staff. Janitors 
rooms containing slop sinks and storage space for cleaning equip 
ment and supplies should be located on cach floor ofa large buildin: 
and space should be provided for machinery and minor building 
repair and maintenance functions. 


Марлон. Depending upon the size of the building and ЈЕ 
ti racter and organization of library services, communications С 
es will be required in greater or lesser degree. Among PS 
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devices are booklifts, conveyors, telephones, pneumatic tubes, tele- 
type, fire-alarm systems and public address systems. Aside from fire 
alarms and telephones which are highly desirable in any case, the 
choice of communications can be best made when the building 
plans are in a fairly advanced stage. In a building of more than one 
floor, book-lifts are indicated; where several floors must be passed, 
elevators may need to be considered; if a central loan desk controls 
a large closed stack, pneumatic tubes or teletype systems and book 
conveyors may be desirable. Communications should be designed 
to provide convenient and time-saving facilities for staff and read- 
ers and case of movement of library materials within the building. 


Movable equipment and furniture. Basic equipment and furniture may 
include shelving, card catalogue cabinets, tables, chairs, counters 
and desks, filing cabinets, exhibition cases for the public areas; office 
machines, work tables, files, desks, chairs, shelving, book trucks, etc. 
for staff work-rooms; microfilm and microcard projectors, gram- 
ophones, tape recorders, motion picture machines and photo- 
graphic equipment for specialized services; and additional small 
and large items according to the needs of the library. 

_ While undertaking the selection of furniture and equipment the 

librarian should bear in mind the following factors: ; 
1. Flexibility of arrangement is desirable; built-in furniture and 
equipment such as catalogue cabinets, exhibition cases and loan 
desks should be avoided as these are not easily moved or expand- 
ed in the future. ; F 
2. Wherever it is possible book shelving should be standardized so 
that the parts are easily interchangeable, and other equipment 
as well as furniture should also be purchased in groups of ш 
sizes, Tables, chairs, counters and desks lend themselves to suc 
treatment. 
3. Comfort, durability and variety 
especially, although the quality o 
ally to equipment as well. 
conomy and ease of maintenance. 5 

+ Colours Ки materials should be co-ordinated so = ae 
an attractive and inviting atmosphere mhar үс t s 
Poses of the library [20]. In tropical count me = Pests of 
apply, but ‘special attention needs to be paid to the с 
local climate’ [21]. 


should be sought in furniture 
f durability should apply gener- 


gp 


а дина. Pre-fabricated shelving is ауа 
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of widths. Shelves are of two principal types: a bracket type which 
is designed to hang in slots on metal columns or uprights; a sliding 
type which is designed to slide into the shelf column. A widely used 
column and floor height in stack areas is 7 feet 6 inches. A wide 
variety of shelf accessories is available: sliding reference shelves, 
carrel cubicles, book cages, book holders and range locators аге 
some. It is best to purchase shelving from library equipment firms 
which have been operating for an appreciable time and can supply 
additional shelf units of the type that is originally installed. 


Catalogue cabinets. Unless the library is using a loose-leaf sheaf cata- 
logue, it will require card catalogue cabinets for the public cata- 
logue, the shelf-list and the official catalogue as well if one 15 
maintained. They should be free-standing with consultation tables 
and high stools in their vicinity. Cataloguecabinetsare made of wood 
ormetal. Metalis not widely used, as metal trays are noisy to handle, 
and for other reasons. Wooden cabinets should be purchased from 
established library furniture makers who use well-seasoned woods; 
precise measurement and excellent workmanship. Otherwise the 
library may find that trays will stick, warp out of shape and other- 
wise prove difficult to use. Wherever possible, catalogue cabinets 


should be bought in unit sizes which permit additions as nee 
occurs, 


Tables, Library tables come in various sizes and shapes. It is cus 
tomary for tables to be 2 


М 9-30 inches high. Seating along tables Б 
roughly estimated at 2% linear feet per reader. A double-side 
table should be 42 to 48 inches wide. Individual study tables таў 
be 2 by 3 feet in area; some are equipped with bookshelves. 

Tables 48 inches or more in width are sometimes divided in the 
centre with a partition in the form ofa double-faced shelf. Shelving 
on tables can be very helpful as a means of increasing table-toP 
work-space for the reader. 

, Tables should have linoleum or plastic tops as they will be ла 
jected to heavy wear. Modern illumination design calls for light 
coloured table surfaces to reduce brightness contrast for reader? 


Chairs. Chairs should be selected for comfort and easy maintenance 
For sustained use, upholstered armchairs are generally considers 
more comfortable than those without arms, Single chairs with le 
ing tablet attached can be used by individual readers who prefer 


work by themselves and do not require a desk or table. The use ^ 


single upholstered chairs, even of small sofas, is now frequently one 
sidered a means of soft v 


ening the institutional appearance © 

A e 
aie of tables and chairs, and recognizes that not all library, ~ д 
те content to work at large tables but may prefer relative priv 
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Counters; 3 

ee mm. Most of the established library furniture manu- 

vou ба E ca „ташу units of many different types but of 

nee уме 3 hich can be bolted together in a particular combi- 

Ri euis с needs of the library. Like standard shelving units 
gue cabinets, these counters can be added to if need arises 


or 


the 
y can be unbolted and reassembled in new shapes to meet 


changed irements. C th 
ioe за "estie iy - um tops should be covered with lino- 
r tic to i 
e ин withstand hard wear and provide for easy 


· Rou 
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CHAPTER XII 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


тешне authority of the university is responsible for provid- 
i quate library funds; the university librarian for administer- 
ng them effectively. 

high, appropriate to emphasize aga o 
ing e ed university librarian, one whose professional train- 
the "ede ministrative abilities equip him to deal competently with 
o не, аѕ well as other aspects of library administration. 
cerae pen, ii financial administration, he will be con- 
the FA n establishing and maintaining satisfactory relations with 
the pies 5 responsible for academic, financial and business affairs; 
tra ces of library funds; preparation, presentation and adminis- 

ion of the budget; and with business procedures in general. 


in the necessity of having a 


RE 
LATIONS WITH OFFICIALS 


D i +. H 
pending on the organization and control of the university and 
sources of its income, the university librarian may have to deal 


Ее +. (РО 

hrs government officials, university governing authorities, heads 
аси ез and schools and university business officers. In univer- 
the government, he does 


sities that are controlled and financed by 


not deal directly with the government, but he may nevertheless be 
rnment budget officials 


d 
“ше to submit supporting data to gove; 
ment cal with government inspectors, ‘auditors and other govern- 
адм officials. Where a university grants ог а similar committee 
it т the government, the librarian may be required to deal wit 
» directly or indirectly, according to local conditions. : 
Within the university, the librarian may have relations with one 


ог more officials depending on whether budgeting is centralized 
he may present his budget 


о: 
at парни In the first instance, — n 
айа} у to the rector or his designated representative or li А 
На rs. After the budget is determined, the librarian will need to 
ork with the business officer in regard to purchasing and related 
Procedures. In the second instance, the librarian may have to deal 
ith several or a multiplicity of deans, directors, and other heads 
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of faculties, schools, colleges, institutes, etc., and their respective 
business officers. 


SOURCES OF LIBRARY FUNDS 


Library funds may come from the government, the university, aa 
dowments, grants from agencies other than the government, gi If 
and from miscellaneous fees. The librarian should acquaint ees 
thoroughly with the Sources, the methods of transmission and the 
rules and possible restrictions on expenditures, 6 we 
Government funds are rarely allocated directly to the library bu 


E E iza- 
› 15 not conducive to centraliz 


f library resources, 
Endowment funds may be 


Case current income fri 


à c s, it 
Grants may come from a variety of sources outside the univers! 1 
or the government: private foundations and individuals, bi-nation 


1 
as the United Nations Spec! 


library grants are made throug 
the university or the government, 


" * nts 
; may come from various sources, Unlike gre fis 
d purpose and period, 8 


photographic servi i i 

ош E vices, interlibrary loans and libra; 
а with the university ы Rar а 
ibrary & -— -- placed in a library account against win the 
seien ales T to draw for replacing lost books, mds 
"ks prior e к\н сы for photographic services, and onesies 
sensed ib n pouce in others, they are added to the 
Mise: роне ее аве for allocation through normal budg- 
students to pa c any universities require faculty and graduate 
la Thes ei costs of postage or expressage for interlibrary 
V n be quite high in some areas, indeed so high as to 
libraries DOM for such loans. Wherever possible, university 
шато БЕ — these costs not only to relieve faculties and 
Ба pci E en but to encourage their clientele thereby to 
students to pa X and publication. A few universities require all 
ices. This is mi се on a semester ог yearly basis for library serv- 
Tür imis m undesirable way to finance library services. 
ire She ould provide library service free of charge, just as 
exer tlle dian аыр laboratories and other facilities. More- 
рта oe rom the fee can only pay for a very small part of 
regular ee ating costs of the library. It is best to rely upon the 

versity budget for full support of the library. 


THE BUDGET 


istrator the budget can be an 
d financial control. As stated 


11 as short-range planning. It 
d expenditures for a 


In th 
een te of a competent admin 
earlier, it instrument of planning ап 
is not юну be used for long- as we 
Stated ете. finaneial estimate of income ап! 
Presents а logi ut also, in the words of Wilson and Tauber: ‘It re- 
Program fo poah comprehensive, and forward-looking financial 
tional divisi the co-ordination of the activities of the various func- 
Orecast of he of the university. As a definite financial plan, as a 
uide, as a с means for carrying the plan into effect, asa current 
and basis f cost summary of operations, and as a historical record 
able instry or the formulation of future policy, it is an indispens- 
ike sah even in the hands of the university administrator. [1] 
Wired to nb administrators, the university librarian should be re- 
established b mit an annual budget in accordance with procedures 
is depart y the university. He, in turn, may wish to require it of 
© encour. ment heads, not only for necessary factual data, but also 
€ is res age them to apply planning procedures in their work. 
Diversi ponsible for co-ordinating library services throughout the 
les eun; he will require information from the heads of the librar- 
ide the main library and he may consult with the heads 


the | D : 
e library committees of faculties, institutes and other units. 
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Budget preparation should be scheduled sufficiently in advance 
of the date of submission to provide ample time for consultation and 
planning. And budgets should be approved by the university 
budget authority well in advance of the date they go into effect. 
The university librarian can then plan his new year’s programme 
with some assurance. 


Justifying the budget request. The officials who are responsible for pro- 
viding library funds will quite naturally want to know why the funds 
are required, They will consider critically the merits of the library 
request in relation to those of other agencies and the total financial 
resources at their disposal. It is probable that funds will not be suf 
ficiently abundant to meet all requests in full and that budget allo- 
cations may be affected accordingly. The library budget request 
should state clearly the purposes for which funds are requested and 
explain why additional funds may be required in certain categories. 
Depending on local budgetary procedures, the budget may take 
one or a combination of the following forms: (a) a‘line-budget’—an 
itemization under broad headings, such as: salaries and wages 
books and periodicals, supplies and equipment, and building main- 
tenance, accompanied by appropriate supporting arguments; (b) а 
Programme budget’—a grouping of major programmes or func- 
tions, which may correspond to the organizational plan of the lib- 
rary (administrative Services, technical services, readers’ services) 
/ departments, such as acquisitions, cataloguing, 
photographic services, together with summary descriptions of these 


and man-hours of labour 


tain ‘fixed charges’ such 
rance, etc. 


Adherents of performance and programme budgeting—co™” 
paratively recent concepts in public administration—claim thes¢ 
are superior to line-budgeting because they offer a more readily ЧЛ” 
derstandable view of budgetary requirements, a more objectiv® 
Justification for them and they are better instruments for pla” 
ning. Thus, for example, if it has been established that a single cata" 
loguer can handle a certain number of books per year and that tw! К 
that number is being acquired regularly or is expected to be acque 
ed, the need for another cataloguer can be established objective!" 
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Programme and performance budgeting imply planning to achieve 
certain goals and the use of modern management devices to im- 
prove and standardize operations. 

But it is not every librarian who has the time and talent to em- 
Ploy performance budgeting techniques and there are other diffi- 
culties in this regard. Library processes are still highly unstandard- 
ized; therefore few guides exist to measure library work. Further- 
more, while quantity is measurable, quality is not, in the same 
sense. Large output, in other words, does not necessarily mean 
good output. Library activities are not uniformly measurable; some 
are more difficult to measure than others. But ‘measurement, 
however inadequate, is better than no measurement at all’. [2] 

The librarian should remind himself while he is preparing the 
budget that, regardless of other values it may have, the budget doc- 
ument must be so easily understood and so convincing in its argu- 
ments that the appropriating authority will be persuaded to accept 
it seriously and provide the necessary funds. To pr oduce such a doc- 
ument the librarian should use all of the techniques and support- 
Ing data that arc available to him. 


Standards. In addition to norms and standards established by local 
experience (performance standards) librarians may also make use 
of statistical comparisons with other libraries; professional associa- 
tion library standards relating to size of collections, size and nature 
of staffs, total financial support in relation to total university expend- 
itures; and of state and national library standards in seer aed 
Care needs to be observed in making comparisons wich other i 
raries, It is difficult to find libraries that are closely comparable 
та! major respects. Size of collections and size of staffs are not 
Very significant unless related to university teaching and research 
Programmes, enrolment, size of faculty, etc. Statistics of vpn 
aspects of library service in groups of libraries representing Rem s 
Institutions in a country or region may be helpful, however; 1 
ibrarian finds his own library is far below the median. Library as- 
Sociation standards may be helpful in countries where they s 
cepted by university authorities; governmental docete 6 б. 
to be most effective, if mandatory. Total library € capone 
Pressed as percentages of total university *P snes nes now 
tion and research are increasingly employed. Five per cen deed 
quite commonly set as a minimum standard for Wee an mos 
University libraries. All such standards need to be use! tat : г 
Чоп, А new and growing library тау require far more than 5 pe 


ds devel- 
Cent; an old li i of reorganization and further 
у beer funi ae o sense would dictate that stand- 


gpment ma i Common > ; : 
ards that ү ере y and artificially will not impress 
Unds-granting authorities; budget-making and budget-justifying 
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must rest upon a firm foundation of local needs that are directly 
related to the requirements of the library’s clientele. 


eting. The university’s rules will generally govern 
pal et lie to the form and contents of the in ON. les 
a for submission and timing. The librarian can usually s ce 
his preparations by reviewing the current budget and не EE 
procedure to be followed in preparing the new budget. It i Se 
able to consider budgeting as a continuous process in whic € 
budget preparations begin soon after the current budget is Зав = 
Appropriate staff members—usually department heads—s ou Pes 
advised to review their needs and plans for the current year e S 
light of the current budget and to submit а tentative new € 
request to the librarian by a stated date—perhaps two to 


During the early period of budget preparation the ааа 
le, to determine major псе 5 

E, desirable hours of open om 
etc. He should also take accoun 


A S ae 
titutes, and building renov: 


_ i e 
mbled all the information he 
requires about current operations and future needs he should 


of university, The librarian shoi, Я 
given an opportunity to discuss his tentative budget with the limi- 
or his deputy for library matters. This pd 

ay be only exploratory but it should be ако 
for the university head to indicate his attitude toward the discuss 
and there may also be an opportunity for the librarian to 
certain long-term projects. 

Final preparation and submission. Aft 


about the tentative budget, the lib 
sions as 


1005 
er completing his pec 
rarian should make suc "ik 
appear necessary, The final budget can then be prep 
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for submission. Sufficient time should be allowed for careful, де- 
liberate and thorough preparation of the budget. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE BUDGET 


Once the budget is approved, it is necessary to set up appropriate 
accounts and controls. Full accounting is usually performed in the 
university business office. Salaries and bills for books, equipment, 
furniture, supplies, etc., are paid by the business office. The library 
usually distributes and controls the funds for books and other lib- 
rary materials. A monthly financial statement indicating expend- 
itures and balances in each of the major library accounts may be 
issued by the business office to inform and assist the library in its 
control of expenditures. 


Administration of book funds, Administration of book funds is one of 
the library’s most important responsibilities. Book funds пае 
divided into general library funds and departmental funds. The 
library will be under considerable pressure to make direct alloca- 
tions of book funds to academic departments and faculties. This 
practice has some advantages but the disadvantages appe to 2 
weigh them. If apportionment among departments 15 Y ~ EN 
however, the library should first set aside ample funds for gen Or- 
and fixed charges. The remainder of the funds may then be app 
tioned among the departments. А ; 
Fixed rede are се to which the library has e 
On a recurrent basis. Applicable categories are: E wegen year- 
periodicals and to other types of serial publi ents in 
books, annual reviews of literature, government ae dv.sets 
Series, etc.; continuations such as encyclopaedias а ар: and 
which are issued in parts over a period of years, eid R (oration 
transportation charges; binding; printed catalogue d their publi- 
tion memberships (mainly for the purpose Chae 
cations). ildi 
RERUN funds are those which the library wan 
reference and bibliographical collections and for beds scope of a 
materials which do not fall readily within the anallocated funds’ 
_Single academic department. Also known as v the purchase of 
they may be kept as a reserve for such purp eT и le оза of 
the library of a retired scholar and other “who Dd These funds 
Materials which may serve а variety of дер шеп te т 
may also provide for the purchase of с оре ofthe librar- 
demand, and for other books which will, in the Т OHENEE pro- 
ian, strengthen the collections by filling in gaps п 


vided for. A good proportion to place in the general funds is 30 to 
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45 per cent of the total book fund. Even more may be necessary to 
ensure development of a strong collection of reference and biblio- 
graphical materials. 

Departmental funds are those which may be allocated to аса- 
demic departments for building up the collections in their subject 
fields. The departments submit their book requests to the library 
acquisition department which purchases the materials and charges 
the department accounts accordingly. This arrangement is quite 
common, but it is not uniformly satisfactory as departments vary 
greatly in the degree of interest they display in building up their 
collections and the amount of time their members may devote to 
this purpose. Moreover, it is extremely difficult to devise an appor- 
tionment formula which at the same time pleases the departments 
and ensures the comprehensive subject coverage that the library 
should have. For these reasons it is wise to avoid departmental allo- 
cations and to give the university librarian the full responsibility 


and authority for building up the collections in co-operation with 
the faculty. 


ness officer to establish the procedure which will best serve their mu- 
tual interests. In 


the library book a 
paid bills for libr. 
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ease, the amount of money it has obligated the university to pa: 
and by subtracting this amount from its total санои А 
ascertain how much it has left to spend. 
E i. A a records. The library usually procures supplies, equip- 
» furniture, etc., on requisition through the business office. It 
keeps copies of its requisitions and relies upon the business office for 
reports on its expenditures and balances for these purposes. For 
maintenance charges, insurance and travel costs, it may follow a 
similar procedure. Payrolls for part-time library employees are pre- 
pared in the library and sent to the business office for processing. A 
small revolving fund for petty cash expenditures may be used for 
postage and express charges, for the direct purchase of single books 
and pamphlets from local bookshops and for minor items of supply 
and equipment. Freight charges are usually paid by the business 
office on presentation of approved bills from the library. For these 
items, the library need not keep the type of financial record it uses 
for books, as the purchasing is done in the business offices. It is desir- 
able, however, to make tallies of the expenditures represented by 
requisitions and to check them periodically with the business 
office. 

Reports. The most common type of libra: 
of expenditures and obligations against t 
acquisitions department should prepare suc 
ing expenditures and balances in each of its fund categories. The 
monthly report should be sent by the university librarian to all indi- 
viduals and departments concerned. This enables him to check the 
rate of acquisitions and to make adjustments if necessary. For the 
departments, it may serve as a reminder of the status of their book 
funds. If the librarian should notice that departmental funds are 
largely unspent he may wish to send an additional reminder to the 
departments involved. A cut-off date may be established after 
which unspent departmental funds revert to the general funds of 
the library. 


ry financial report is one 
he book collections. The 
h a report monthly, list- 


PURCHASING PROCEDURES 

Purchasing procedures for library materials have been discussed in 
Chapter VI. It should be emphasized again at this point that the 
University and the government can do much to facilitate the free 
flow of library materials and the purchase of specialized library 
€quipment. Import, customs and currency regulations with respect 
to library materials and equipment still need to be liberalized in 
many countries; university and government purchasing regulations 
also need to be liberalized and simplified in many instances. 
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INSURANCE 


An increasing number of university libraries now carry insurance 
against fire and natural disasters. On this subject, it would be wise 
to seek the advice of well-established insurance companies as to the 
conditions under which they would insure the library and its con- 
tents, and the costs. A prerequisite for almost any type of library 
insurance is an inventory and evaluation of the items to be insured. 
For this purpose, some libraries microfilm their catalogues at peri- 
odic intervals. In the event of their destruction, the catalogues can 
be reconstituted from the microfilm. If funds are not sufficient for 
the filming of the public catalogue, the shelf-list may be filmed. In- 
surance is usually handled by the business office but the librarian 
should be consulted before a decision is made. 


CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION 


There seems to be fairly wide agreement that a high degree of cen- 
tralization of library acquisitions in a university is both feasible and 
desirable where the geographical distribution of university units 
permits quick and easy communication and transportation. In dev- 
eloping countries, it would appear to be a necessity, especially in 
regard to purchases of foreign materials. 

Within the library proper, a centralization of book-keeping func- 
tions may be feasible if the volume of work is sufficient to take most 
or all of the time of one person. In such a case a trained book-keepe® 
may be assigned to the library administration office where he can 
serve the acquisitions department and all other departments whose 
activities require financial record-keeping. As a member of the lib- 
rarian's administrative staff, he can also assist in the preparation 
of the annual budget and prepare periodic financial reports. 

Decentralization of library acquisitions may be desirable in some 
instances as in the case of professional schools located hundreds 0 
kilometres away from the main university library. If such schools ог 
faculties are permitted to do their own purchasing, it may be nece 
sary to supply them with very expensive bibliographical tools an 
with appropriately trained staff, Centralization when practical may 
avoid unnecessary and expensive duplication. 

The question of centralization versus decentralization is not 25 
simple as it may appear. A centralized acquisitions service 35 Өл 
attractive possibility, but it is not worth undertaking unless it ue 
be properly organized, housed, equipped and staffed. The produc 
of centralization should be faster and more economical service aP 


better coverage of book needs for all university units that are likely 
to be involved. 
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I. Witson, L. R.; Tauser, М. Е. The university library; the organization, 
administration, and functions of academic libraries. 2nd ed., New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1956. 641 pp. (Columbia University stu- 
dies in library service, no. 8.) See p. 93- 

2. Маувоку, C. Performance budgeting for the library, ALA bulletin, 
vol. 55, January 1961, pp. 46-53. See p. 53. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


EVALUATING AND INTERPRETING 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


Inarecentarticle on the evaluation of. library services, Professor Car- 
novsky, of the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
says: ‘Basic to any evaluation is the question, “What is the library 
for?” Until this has been at least tacitly recognized, it is impossible 
to answer the question, “How good is this library??? [1] In an im- 
portant sense all of the preceding chapters have dealt with these 
two basic questions. The first question has been discussed in terms 
of the general and specific purposes of the library in relation to those 
of the university it serves; the second has been reflected by impli- 
cation in the suggestions that have been made for carrying out 
these purposes. Presumably the degree to which the library is suc- 
cessful in achieving its purposes will show how ‘good’ it is. A single, 
Important example may be sufficient to illustrate the point at this 
stage of discussion: one specific purpose of the library is to provide 
appropriate reading materials in adequate quantity for every course 
in the curriculum. An ‘evaluation’ of the book collections shoul 
show how well or how poorly this purpose has been achieved. 

Every member of the university community who must depend 
upon the library in order to do his work, and all who are responsible 
for providing library services—above all, the head of the univer- 
sity and the chief librarian, the Bovernment, too, in many coun- 
tries—are presumed to have an interest in the quality of the library 
and, consequently, in the continuous evaluation and interpretation 
of its resources and services. 


EVALUATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 


Evaluation is an integral part of the administrative process for 
Which the university librarian is responsible. In his daily work, be 
should apply evaluative techniques continuously in all of his super 
visary activities and be sensitive to indications of problems in бе 
library services. As conditions warrant, he may record his обаве 
tions, evaluations and recommendations concerning specific pro?" 
lems in memoranda or reports to the university authorities. ш 
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сд general dissatisfaction with library services. 
ве unge jm may be a self-survey, that is, one performed b 
fim the не rd personnel, or a study by a library сопа 
ронї е ые undertaking the survey, its objectives, 
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into account records of books borrowed on interlibrary loan, and е 
books requested by the library’s clientele but not owned by the lib- 
rary, as these may point to significant deficiencies. Some surveyors 
use questionnaires as supplementary devices to elicit information 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the collection. Faculty mem- 
bers, for example, may be invited to indicate whether the мање 
in their special fields are adequate for (a) preparing lectures; (b) 
their individual research needs; (c) providing students with a suitable 
range of materials representing the subject matter of the lectures; 
and they may be encouraged to list specific titles that are lacking 
and should be acquired. Advanced students may be questioned in 
similar fashion to determine whether the collections are adequate 
for their course studies, dissertations and scholarly and scientific 
reports. An examination of desiderata files maintained by the lib- 
rary may reveal serious gaps in the collections. 

In addition to such devices for evaluating the quality of the col- 
lection and determining major needs, it is desirable to ascertain 
what provisions are being made to correct deficiencies and keep up 
with new publications. This may require consideration of the lib- 
rary's acquisition policy to determine whether it reflects major 
needs and the availability of other library resources in the nation or 
region. Related to policy is the degree of financial support which is 
provided for new acquisitions. ' 

A systematic, thorough evaluation of the book collections should 
result in positive identification of areas of strength and weakness, 2 
possible revision of collecting policy accordingly, and a long-range 
plan for building up the collections, 

Technical services. Closely related to the book collection are the 
procedures for acquiring, cataloguing, classifying and preparing the 
books for effective use. A critical examination of these procedures 
and of the catalogues and other guides designed to facilitate access 
to the collections is therefore an appropriate part of an evaluation. 
Here speed and efficiency of processes are desirable, and arrearages 
in orders, in cataloguing and preparation will be identified, if pres- 
ent. Detailed study of the flow of books from the point of initial 
receipt until the completion of processing may reveal possibilities 
for improvements. Such evaluation may also be appropriate for 
other technical services such as binding, mending and repair ап 
photographic reproduction. 

Readers’ services. While housekeeping functions and lending oper- 
ations may be examined, the emphasis is usually on the quality 
and scope of assistance to readers: reference and bibliographica 
services. Evaluation should reveal how effectively the services are 
being performed and what may be needed in terms of additiona 
books, staff and administrative organization. 
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Р Staff. The central importance of a competent staff of adequate 
size is clearly recognized in all types of library evaluations. A variety 
of factors is considered in appraising staff quality and adequacy: 
the size, qualifications and experience of the staff; the proportion of 
non-professionals to professionals; academic status, working condi- 
tions, university privileges; participation in professional and schol- 
arly activities; quality of personnel administration; general morale. 

hile consideration of these factors does not necessarily determine 
how well the individual staff member performs his job it is very 
1elpful in conjunction with an appraisal of the quality and scope of 
library services, 

Use of the library. The use that students and faculty make of the 
ibrary has been characterized as ‘the ultimate test of its effective- 
ness’ [2]. Itinvolves consideration of a number of factors: the quality 
of the collections and services, the character of the physical facil- 
ities, the availability and accessibility of materials; above all, the 
teaching methods of the faculty and the nature of the demands they 
make on the students and the extent to which the faculty engages in 
research, and scholarly publications. 

tatistics or observations of library use may be helpful indicators 

of basic deficiencies in the library or lecture hall. 
darum attitudes and teaching methods. A broad survey of library ac- 
ibr les should always take into account faculty attitudes toward the 
i: b: and teaching methods, as these are directly related to qual- 
= library resources and the use that is made of them, and to the 
pas of the library services that will be required. Faculty attitudes 
ae ед in the actions of individual teachers and through 
ult Y library committees. The surveyor will be interested in fac- 
о of the library and the extent to which the faculty shows 
cant and participates in building up the collections and services. 
itm, n methods are a legitimate concern of the зигусуог. While 
~ lib) € too much to expect a radical change in them asa result of 
ma: "агу survey, improvements in library resources and services 

У influence changes in teaching methods. : 
Plage У building and its equipment. The adequacy of the physical 
Surveyor Из equipment is usually a matter of serious concern. The 
respect à Will evaluate provisions for books, readers and staff with 
thier © current and future needs, and he may need to advise the 
Зу about remodelling existing buildings, making additions, 
should + requirements for a new building. The university librarian 
терора ја ЛА ЕУ involved in such studies in view of his broad 
NE ap for library services. uu 

tr. izafi rative organization. The degree of centralization or decen- 
9f co, 01 Of library administration and resources may be a matter 
Sveni as particularly in universities with generally poor, or un- 
€veloped, library resources and services. The organizational 
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pattern, the effectiveness of administration, the extent to which the 
university librarian has responsibility and authority may be among 
the items to be evaluated. Since it pervades all of the library’s ac- 
tivities, administrative organization is necessarily involved in the 
study of each. 

Financial support and administration. While none will say absolutely 
how much money a university library must have, all will agree that 
strong financial support is required for effective library service and 
that administration of the library’s funds must be sound. Studies of 
financial aspects of library service are therefore likely to include 
analyses of budgetary procedures, distribution and control of funds, 
areas of weak support and administrative organization and compar- 
ison of expenditures with published standards for library support. 

Co-operative activities. The extent to which the libraries of the 
university co-operate among themselves and the possibilities of 
inter-university and wider library co-operation are extremely worthy 
topics for analysis and exploration. Emphasis is usually placed on 
the methods of attaining fullest use of existing library resources but 
co-operative activities designed to increase resources and improve 
services are also considered. 

Major obstacles to library development. The obstacles to library devel- 
opment may be internal as well as external. While the surveyor may 
quickly discover the external ones, he may have difficulty in iden- 
tifying and defining the internal. A major obstacle may be found in 
poor relations between the university librarian and the head of the 
university, in apathetic or unduly authoritarian faculty attitudes. 
It may reside in poor library administration. Objective studies © 
such conditions are best made by library consultants from institu- 
tions outside the university. 

Operation of special services. Where the library is responsible for the 
operation of a national library service, a library school, or any one 
or more of the other ‘special services’ which were mentioned earlier 
in Chapter IV, it should give them the same careful scrutiny that it 
applies to its regular services. The surveyor will wish to inquire 
about the administrative organization and financial support of suc 
services and whether regular services are being affected adversely 
by the special ones. He will also be interested in other aspects: effi- 
ciency, economy, extent of use, etc. 


ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING EVALUATIONS 


A limited study or survey of one or two areas may be undertaken by 
the university librarian himself or assigned to a senior library cor 
league. After the ‘terms of reference’ are defined, the investigato" 
can proceed. A large-scale study will require carefül planning 2? 
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the collaboration of many persons. It may be desirable in such in- 
stances for the head of the university to form an advisory committee, 
composed of representatives from the university library committee, 
augmented perhaps by a few faculty members who have demon- 
strated unusual interest and competence in library matters, a repre- 
sentative from the university administration (preferably one with 
library responsibilities) and several senior members of the library 
staff. The advisory staff should recommend the objectives of the 
study, select the specific areas for investigation, suggest methodol- 
ову to be used and determine whether it is feasible to conduct the 
study with university personnel, or whether outside assistance and 
direction will be required. Whether it is to be а ‘self-study’ or a sur- 
vey by an outsider, there should be an executive head (director) of 
the study. The advisory committee should confine itself to advisory, 
Policy and promotional activities, leaving actual conduct of the 
Study to its director. It may convene from time to time to discuss the 
director's progress reports and special problems which may arise in 
the course of the study. 


P reparing and distributing the report. Upon the conclusion of the study, 
the director should submit a preliminary report to the advisory 
Committee for discussion and possible correction or revision. The 
final report should be submitted to the authority which authorized 
ìt. If the report is broad in scope it will probably interest and in- 
volve the faculty at various points. It is therefore desirable to distrib- 
ute it widely and to make provisions at the same time for wide 
‘Scussions of its findings and recommendations. 


Carrying out the recommendations. All who may be involved in carrying 
9ut the recommendations should be encouraged to do so system- 
atically and promptly. The advisory committee may be helpful at 
this point, too, by suggesting priorities. A target date should be set 
Ог the completion of the process and provisions made for progress 
reports at certain intervals. Full implementation may require addi- 
tional Staff and funds for which appropriate budgetary provision 
Vill need to be made, 


1 
NTERPRETATION OF LIBRARY SERVICES 


To Secure full understanding and support of the library in order to 

Prove its effectiveness, the university librarian and other high 

University officials may use a variety of devices to explain and 
escribe library activities and needs. 


Personal and professional activities. Within the university, the head 
rarian and his professional staff should strive to develop close 
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personal relations with faculty members andstudents. Faculty library 
committees, student library committees, occasional receptions for 
faculty and/or students in the library, individual associations of 
various kinds may offer many opportunities for the library to keep 
its clientele well informed and to encourage greater understanding 
and support. 

Good relations should be established by the library with gradu- 
ates of the university and other potential supporters of its program- 
mes. Some university libraries have encouraged the establishment 
of special auxiliary groups of persons who are interested in associat- 
ing themselves with the purposes of the library in a concrete way- 
These groups are often called ‘Friends of the . . . Library’, Their 
main objective is usually to encourage gifts of money or of books, 
but they may also raise funds for special lecture series, exhibitions, 
concerts and related purposes. 

Outside the university, the participation of the library staff in 
the activities of professional library, scholarly and cultural organi- 
zations may be helpful both to the library itself and to the general 
development of librarianship and the spread of culture in the coun- 
try. Attendance at regional and other international conferences 
may lead to the establishment of important co-operative services. 


Other media of interpretation. In addition to lectures on the use of the 
library and on various facets of bibliographical research, exhibitions 
of library materials and other library-related activities of a similar 
kind, the library may sponsor by itself or with outside aid lectures 
by distinguished scholars and scientists, exhibits of art objects, con- 
certs of indigenous music, dramatic readings, etc., which may bring 
it into a closer relationship with its clientele. Other media may in- 
clude: annual and special reports, library handbooks for students 
and faculty, university catalogues and bulletins, student news- 
papers, library newsletters and new accessions lists bulletin boar 
notices, booklists and special bibliographies, Most of these have 
been discussed previously but further treatment of a few may ђе 
helpful. 

The annual or special reports of the university librarian may 
contain relatively comprehensive descriptions of library activities 
and problems and recommendations for further improvement 0 
services. These reports are usually directed to the head of the uni- 
versity. Often it is possible to use an annual or special report in its 
entirety or in abridged and revised form as a device for informing 
deans, department chairmen, faculty library committees and even 
larger groups about the library. Permission to circulate these reports 
should be obtained, of course. In some instances, the annual report 


of the librarian may be sent to graduates and members of ‘Friends 
groups, 
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Official university catalogues and bulletins of instructional рго- 
grammes often contain a description of the library and its services 
and a listing of its professional staff. While little space may be avail- 
able, care should be taken to ensure that the library is not treated in 
a perfunctory way or overlooked. A brief, well-written statement 
emphasizing the library’s purposes, the location of its facilities, the 
size and nature of its collections, its bibliographical and other serv- 
ices to readers, its hours of opening, and stressing the borrowing 
privileges available to students, may be the first notice an entering 
student receives about the library and its services. i 

Тће student newspaper is another good medium for informing 
students about the library and inviting them to avail themselves of 
its services, Student writers should be encouraged to write special 
feature stories about various aspects of the library service. The lib- 
rary may also wish to prepare its own news stories from time to 
time about new books, special collections, exhibitions and other 
subjects to which it invites attention. Reviews of newly received 
books may be prepared by students or members of the library staff. 
Photographs of new equipment designed for reader use may be 
Supplied to the newspaper. 

The library may issue its own newsletter, occasionally or regu- 
larly. The newsletter may contain brief notices of important new 
books received, lists of new titles added to the library, short articles 
about various library services and other items. A newsletter lends 
itself to wide distribution outside as well as within the university. 

Bulletin boards should be installed in strategic places where there 
1 а concentration of traffic. Posters and notices may be attached to 
them calling attention to exhibitions, current lectures, etc., and to 
Introduction of new services, rules, etc. A simple display of book 
Jackets from new books may be effective in drawing attention to the 

: чень, Generally, the bulletin boards should be used for materials 
" notices of a transient rather than permanent kind. 

ili hese suggestions may be sufficient to indicate the various possi- 

©. ities of interpretive media. Other media will doubtless suggest 
€mselves to the alert and thoughtful librarian. 


NOTES 


ts Сланоузку, L. Evaluation of library services. Unesco bulletin for libraries, 
а, 19 13, October 1959, pp. 221-5. See р. 221. 

IDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
ji RSEN ON IwsrrrurioNs or HIGHER EDUCATION. Evaluating the 
о Suggestions for the use of faculties and evaluation teams. New York, 

Ober 1957, 2 pp. (Doc. no. 4.81.) 
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APPENDIX 


SELECTED READING LIST 


The following list is not intended to be exhaustive or prescriptive, 
It suggests the nature and scope of additional sources of informa- 
tion about various aspects of university librarianship. Librarians 
should keep up with the subject by regular reading of the current 
and retrospective literature. In addition to the Unesco Bulletin for 
Libraries publications to consult regularly are Library and Information 
Science Abstracts, published bi-monthly by the Library Association, 
7 Ridgmount Street, Store Street, London, W.C., and pum 
Literature, a quarterly index to materials on librarianship, publishe 
by H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 10452, 
New York, These journals are international in scope and ne 
wide variety of publications. The library should subscribe to an 
obtain back files of important library journals. 


Аркихом, Burton W.; Dusester, Henry J. The new oma for 
university and technical libraries, Libri, vol. 19, 1969, рр. SN " 
LLEN, J. The organization of small libraries ; a manual for educational institutions 
n tropical countries. London, Oxford, 1961. 80 pp. . Urb ш 
SHEIM, Lester. Librarianship in the developing countries. Urbana, Il., 

niversity of Illinois Press, 1966. 95 pp- : "NES А А 
ADR, Ahmad, KALANDER, d USE. Kuwait university libraries, 
Unesco bulletin for libraries, vol. XXIV, no. 2, March-April 1970, pp. 79-82. 
EEBY, C, E, (ed.). Qualitative aspects of educational planning. Paris, Unesco] 
nternational Institute for Educational Planning, 1969. 302 pp. | 
ONN, George 5. (ed.). Library education and training in developing countries, 
Onolulu, East-West Center Press, 1966. 199 рр. 
RAWNE, Michael. Bibliotheken: Architectur und Einrichtung. . . ` Teufen 
(AR), Schweiz, Verlag Arthur Niggli, 1970. 188 pp. (Bilingual: 
erman-English.) е ' 

RUMMEL, L. Union catalogues : their problems and organization. Paris, Unesco, 

Buren: 94 Pp. (Unesco bibliographical handbooks, no. 6.) 
URKETT, J. Special libraries and information services in the United Kingdom. 

в 2nd rev. ed. London, The Library Association, 1965. 366 pp. 
URKHALTER, Barton R. Case studies in systems analysis in a university library, 

Stuchen, N.J., Scarecrow Press, 1968. 186 pp. 
‘ARNovsky, Leon (ed.). Library networks—promise and performance. 


Chicago, 
> University of Chicago Press, 1969. 110 pp. 
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CoruisoN, R. L. The treatment of special materials. 2nd ed. London, Aslib, 
55. 10. > 

ESTA Carlos A. (ed.). Annual review of information science and technology. 
Vols. 1-5, 1966-70. Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc., 1970. 

Curie, A. Educational strategy for developing societies; a study of educational 
and social factors in relation to economic growth. London, Tavistock Publica- 
tions, 1963. 180 pp. 

Davinson, D. E. Periodicals: a manual of practice for librarians. 2nd ed. 
London, André Deutsch, 1964. 200 pp. 

Diaz, A. J. (ed.). Guide to microforms in print. Washington, D.C., Micro- 
card Editions Inc., 1961—. (Annual.) 

Dorey, J.L.; Forsyrn, V. T.; Rrswikorr, H. L. Computerized library 
catalogs: their growth, cost, and utility. Cambridge, Mass., The MIT 
Press, 1969. 164 pp. 

Dovucuerty, Richard M.; Hernrirz, Fred J. Scientific management of 
library operations. New York, Scarecrow Press, 1966. 258 pp. 

ErrswonrH, Ralph E. Planning the college and university library building: 
a book for campus planners and architects. ond. ed. Boulder, Colo., Pruett 
Press, 1968. 145 pp. 

Evans, Evelyn J. A. Tropical library service: 
London, André Deutsch, 1964. 174 pp. 
Fusster, Н. Н. (ed.). The function of the library 
Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
GLonaGEv, О. I. Scientific and 
U.S.S.R., Unesco bulletin Sor librar 

pp. 2-8. 

Havanp-WiLLiAMs, P. Modern university library practice, Unesco bulletin 
Jor libraries, vol. 13, May-June 1959, pp. 110-14. 

Hawken, William R. Copying methods manual. Chicago, Ill., American 
Library Association, 1966. 390 pp. (Library technology project publica- 
tion, no. 11.) 


Hayes, Robert M.; BECKER, Joseph. Handbook of data processing for libraries. - - 
New York, Becker & Hayes, 1970. 885 pp. 


HENTZE, I. Co-operation between research libraries and public libraries in 
Sweden, Libri, vol. 12, 1962. pp. 272-82. 

Herner, Saul. A brief guide to sources of scientific and technical information. 
Washington, D.C., Information Resources Press, 1969. 102 рр. 

Ноктом, Carolyn. Cleaning and preserving bindings and related materials. 
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